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Stands out like a 
NEON SIGN ON A SILO 


HE superiority of Champion Paper is attested by the quality 

and the quantity of letterpress and offset printing done on 
its many grades. Advertisers, printers and publishers require 
over 1,500,000 pounds daily—finest enamels, uncoated book, 
offset, boards, postcard, envelope paper, and all the rest. 


Champion’s complete line meets your requirements for cus- 
tomers who demand the finest printing that money can buy, as 
well as those small buyers whose very existence depends upon 
attractive and productive advertising at low cost. 


Whatever the nature of your next printing job, make it stand out 
with the outstanding quality of Champion Paper, the foundation 
for good printing. 





THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO. Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO...CANTON, N.C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope and Tablet Writing... Over 1,500,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA + CLEVELAND + BOSTON ~ ST. LOUIS «+ CINCINNATI 
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Spirited italics and attractive scripts are 
universal in their appeal. When they are 
specified in layouts, everyone is pleased 
except the printer who attempts to set 
and print them from single types. 

Broken kerns in italic and script com- 
position are inevitable when printing 
from single types. If the kerns do not 
break in the first proofing, they break off 
in planing down—or worse yet—during 
the press run. 

These difficulties are not surprising, 
for overhanging kerns are fragile at best. 
And as every printer knows, it is seldom 
that more than a few words can be set 
from a case of single types because, all too 
often, there are more letters with broken 
than with unbroken kerns. It’s no won- 
der he substitutes more robust typefaces 
whenever he can, and regards italics and 
scripts as troublesome and impractical. 

But the Ludlow way of handling com- 
Position, scripts and italics are just as 
practical and as easy to use as the most 
commonplace typeface in the plant. Lud- 








low provides the ideal way of setting 
script and italic faces of full-kerning 
design, no portions of which can break 
off in setting or during the longest press 
runs. Being cast on a solid slug from 
slanting matrices, all portions of the let- 
ters have full support. Their strength is 
such that they stand up even under the 
most severe dry mat pressure. 

Contrast the sturdy, one-piece web of 
metal in the line of script as cast on the 
Ludlow slug with the delicate overhang- 
ing kerns of the single types illustrated 
above and you will see how and why 
Ludlow has solved the age-old problems 
involved in italic and script composition. 
Worry, expense, and limitation of use 
occasioned by the fragile kerns on single 
types can be eliminated forever by instal- 
lation of the Ludlow system of job and 
display composition. And with this ad- 
vantage go many others equally impotr- 
tant in improving composition facilities 
and cutting operating costs. Full infor- 
mation will be gladly sent upon request. 
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Only with Ludlow 
can you gain ALL 
these advantages 


Type supply that never runs out 
Up-to-the-minute typeface designs 
Wide selection of faces—full size range 
No worn or broken letters 

Used effectively by any competent compositor 
Instant change of size and face 

Faster setting—matrix “‘gathering” 
Easy alignment of different sizes 

Rapid and easy spacing 

Economies of all-slug make-up 

Multiple forms by recasting slugs 
Self-quadding and self-centering 

Long lines with single justification 
Unbreakable italics and scripts 

Slugs withstand severe molding pressure 
No work-ups on press—low quadding 
Accurate slug-height reduces makeready 
Surfaced slugs for quality printing 
Forms once corrected stay correct 
Simplicity of mechanism and operation 
Economical ruleform composition 

All operating time is chargeable 
Economy of floor space 

Low-cost PROFITABLE composition 
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LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 


Set in members of the Ludlow Eusebius family 


2032 Clybourn Avenue . 


. Chicago, Illinois 



















ONE PIECE FRAME sa eiaeiaiieateaehiaas 


my ALL—FEATURES 


One Piece Frame Adjustable Roller Tracks 
Impression Control Reversible Ink Disc 
Speedy Makeready Easy Wash-up 


Hand Feeding Practical Automatic Feed Handles Any Stock 
Adequate Ink Distribution from Onion Skin to 12 Ply Board 


My Front Adjustment Fountain Plus Twenty Other Features 


a _ ON ONLY ONE PRESS 


ere and every feature provides adjustability, 
adaptability. . . flexibility. No wonder so many 
printers say that the Craftsman Automatic Unit is 
the most profitable investment they ever made. 






r HAND FEEDING PRACTICAL 


Find out for yourself how this super modern, super 
automatic press can promote printing profits for 
you, too. Write for the booklet, “33 Reasons Why 
Printers Prefer The Craftsman Press.” 
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| | THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO.- CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK: Grand Central Palace, 480 Lexington Ave. 












4 aoe CHICAGO: Transportation Bldg., "608 S. Dearborn St. 





Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year; 40c a copy. Canadian $4.50 
a year; foreign subscription $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 



























BEEN LUCKWIE 
You can find this 
Watermark in 
your Bond Paper 


sO) RD & Oy 


“THE NATION'S BUSINESS PAPER” 
Envelopes to Match 


You’ll like Howard Mimeograph and Howard Ledger, too. 





2 
THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, URBANA, OHIO 
Send me [] Howard Bond Portfolio (_] Howard Ledger Portfolio 


(1) Howard Mimeograph Portfolio 


Name Position 

















Firm 
Address City. State 


Please attach to your business stationery 
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D’S WRITES FT BOND 


Please Mention The INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 


























STRONG 


Here is one of the very latest developments in light- 
weight papers. It is thin as a shadow, but strong! 
The fact that it is made on precision paper machines 
has resulted in a sheet that is exceptionally clean 


and smooth ...a sheet that will lend itself to a wide 





variety of uses. 
Patawite manifold is unwatermarked, unglazed, 
and is available in canary, goldenrod, pink, green, 


blue, and white. 


) 
ANTE 


This versatile paper is recommended for Advertising Broadsides, Airmail Stationery, Departmental Forms, 
Carbon Copy Sheets, and many other purposes. Ask us for sample booklet and the name of the 


distributor in your territory. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
K biatall Pennsylvania 


WEST COAST PLANT: 340 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES: 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK e« Ill WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
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IF 8O... against what odds? 

An increase of 140% marked the manufacture of cylinder presses 
from 1933 to 1937.* During this time and ever since, Miller in- 
stallations have grown until they far outnumber other presses of 
like size. And over sixty percent of Miller purchases are reorders 
from Miller users. 

There are simple ways of quickly determining whether pressroom 
obsolesence is penalizing your business. Ten leading questions and 
comments are given in a booklet “Checking Points for Modern 
Press Efficiency.” Readers say that their consideration of the facts 
given in this booklet, has repaid them many times over. A copy 
gladly mailed to you, on request. No obligation. 


*Latest available figures Census of Manufactures. 


yrlley 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Fall 5, GMPHIG ANTS EXPOSITION 


EXHIBITOR 
NEW YORK sE°02800617 1909 
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WHY PAY MORE for Perforating 


| that the Rosback Pony Rotary 
| _ DOES FOR LESS? 








TUDY the photographs—compare the figures — (same 

job, 5 perforations on a 17 x 22 inch sheet, same 
stock, same operator)— 

More than eight times the output of a vertical 

power perforator; 

Five times the output of a slot rotary machine. 
Then remember, the Rosback Pony Rotary costs you no more to buy 
and to operate than either of the above. 


Consider also that with round hole perforation sheets lie flat, do not 
stick together, can be printed either before or after perforating; and the 
Rosback Pony Rotary is the only machine made that will do straight- 
line and strike perforating at the same time. 

If you are looking for extra profits, check up on perforating costs; 
unless you are already using Rosback Rotary Round Hole Perforators, 
it's a good bet they can provide you important savings. Ask us to send 


you the facts and figures. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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Vertical Power Perforator, 
30 minutes production — 
780 sheets. 


Bp. 


ba. 


Slot Rotary Perforator, 30 
minutes production — 1260 
sheets. 


q 7 bi 


Rosback Pony Rotary, 30 
minutes production — 6480 
sheets 


3 
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NORTHWEST PEDIGREED PAPERS CONTINUE TO BE FIRST CHOICE OF PAPER-WISE PRINTERS 





ni ly 
gl Ny Ny, 
P THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY, CLOQUET, MINNESOTA " | 


CHICAGO ° MINNEAPOLIS ° NEW YORK ° SAN FRANCISCO ° st. touts 






LEADERS IN A FAMILY OF QUALITY PRINTING PAPERS MADE BY 


! 











» REMEMBER THE 


ATE 17521 KELLY! 


Remember the ATF 17x22 Kelly if you want to weed out obso- 
lete machinery and modernize your plant for high-speed, low- 
cost production. Remember that printers everywhere are making 
money with 17x22's...that these presses are easier to keep busy 
because most commercial jobs fall in the 17x22 inch size range. 


Remember to see your ATF Salesman and ask him to show you 








the latest 17x22 press sheet. Remember...the next time he calls! 





SCARS CA AS CARAS CA ASCAAS CA ASCAASCA AS CAS GIA 
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THE|ATF 1722 KELLY 


SPECIFICATIONS Standard sheet 
Oversize sheet 1734x223 in. 


Smallest sheet 7x10 in. 

Inside chase size 19%x22% in. 

Type bed size 21%x25 in. 

Roller coverage (2 rollers) 

Lightest stock 

Heaviest stock 

Feeder capacity (About 5800 sheets of average stock). . . 24in. 

Delivery capacity (About 7100 sheets of average stock). . . 30in. 

Speed range 2800 to 4200 per hour 

Floor space (Open) 6 ft. 4 in.x 11 ft. 5in. 
(Closed) 4 ft.9in.x10 ft. 

Horsepower to drive 

Net weight ... . 6150 l1bs. Motored by Kimble 


= “tamerror [ea] © AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


EW YORK S247 1899 7 


used: Balloon Light and Bold, Stymie Family 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, N.J. ¢ Branches in 23 Principal Cities 


ONE SCEACS CASCIO SCSOISCN ESC ONSEN EIS OSCE 


Please Mention The INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 








bHgh Quality alable Shssle.... 


Precision accuracy in Harris Press performance is the result of 
Harris engineeting—thorough knowledge of what is needed 


and the ability to produce it. 


Ute Wabeing Today’s requirements from modern business calls for a quality 


Through research Harris has Peculiar to Harris Offset Presses— equipment designed and 
developed and standardized new constructed by the pioneer builders of successful Offset Presses 
hemicals for both deep etch and 

i ingly eno to produce what modern business demands. 


surface plate making processes. 


Full details upon request. Write Skilled pressmen know the value of Harris Offset Standards. 
us with reference to your OFF. 
lithographic problems. [img Pte: They are able through such standards, to produce a constant 


Modern : F 
Method high quality, day after day. 


HARRIS:SEYBOLD: POTTER: COMPANY 


General Offices: 4510 E. 71st Street, Cleveland, Ohio. * Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 W. 42nd Street; Chicago, 
343 S. Dearborn Street; Dayton, 819 Washington Street; San Francisco, 420 Market Street. » Factories: Cleveland, Dayton 
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THE ALL-PURPOSE PAPER FOR 
MODERN PRINTING 


< 


WHITENESS 
ee Wa 
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© Where opacity, whiteness and 
strength is desired there is no suitable 
substitute for Maxopaque. Whether 
printed offset or letterpress it lives up 
to its reputation as America’s best 


paper for modern printing. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
© Constitution Mall @ New York World’s Fair @ New York City 


Also Manufacturers of Rag-Content Correct Bond 





“THE AETNA PAPER COMPANY * DAYTON « OHIO 
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e For closing 
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HOUSE OF PRINTING 


Witness these amazing mechanical improvements and revolutionary 
scientific discoveries that profoundly influence the Art of Printing: 
Automatic flat-bed presses with extraordinary new refinements—Four-color presses of marvel- 
ous capabilities—Rotary presses with constantly increased speed—Flash-dry printing climax- 
ing previous press triumphs*—Engravings vastly improved through new processes—Direct 
four-color photography enriching the printer's artistry—Inks transformed with new principles 
of chemical mixing and production—Type-face designs adding new beauty to printed pages. 


But even with these innovations providing far greater achievements in 
letterpress printing — all dependent upon the use of coated paper — 
printers have been disheartened in fully expressing their quality printing 
ambitions because of the traditional high price of coated paper. To an increas- 
ing extent printers have been obliged to apply their art to the inherently 
inferior printing surface of uncoated paper, with distinct loss of reader 
interest, advertising value and publishing success. 


Coated paper — the basic element of high quality printing — for 
years remained unchanged in its characteristics and price position until 


CONSOLIDATED COATED PAPERS appeared on the market. 


Because CONSOLIDATED COATED PAPERS are sold at prices 
every printer and publisher can afford to pay, they have today become ‘THE 
GIANT IN THE HOUSE OF PRINTING.” 


Thus, with the complete coordination of all the necessary factors for 
printing quality — admirable new types of printing equipment and sup- 
plies, record-breaking speed and efficiency in press production, and the 
elimination of the price penalty for coated paper by the advent of 
CONSOLIDATED COATED PAPERS —the stage is dramatically set for 
the RENAISSANCE OF LETTERPRESS PRINTING. 


*In the new, dramatic steps in publishing utilizing the flash-dry process on coated paper, 
illustrated by Life magazine, CONSOLIDATED COATED PAPERS are playing the vital roles. 








CONSOLIDATED COATED PAPERS come in different brands at prices that adapt 
themselves to each individual need of the printer. These brands are called Production Gloss 
Coated, Modern Gloss Coated, Production Coated E. F., Lakeland Coated E. E. and Rotofilm. 
Millions of readers see and admire CONSOLIDATED COATED PAPERS daily. 








FREE Beautiful new SAMPLE BOOK printed in colors on Production Gloss Coated and 
Production Coated E. F. — ask your paper merchant or write direct to: 





CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFIC§S: WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WISCONSIN 
OFFICES 135 SO. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


“(CONSOLIDATED COATED PAPERS 


















HE literature illustrated here was 
{esa piece by piece, at six of 
the leading Industrial Shows held in 
New York City. 

These advertising pieces represent 
the huge volume of printed matter 
issued by the largest and foremost in- 
dustries in the country—work pro- 
duced by the best Advertising Agen- 
cies and Printers. 

It is an admirable cross-section of 
the latest and best in Advertising. 

A careful analysis of each piece 
reveals that over 90% of these jobs 
can be folded on one type and size of 
Folding Machine—the Cleveland 
Model “‘Double-O”’. 

The Model “‘Double-O” folds 
sheets ranging in size from 4x6” 
to 22x28”. Only a few Advertising 
pieces illustrated here are beyond this 
size range, and most of these are 
stitched booklets. 

The 9 folding plates of the “Double- 


O”—three folding sections, with three 





4 
m—~. 


plates in each section—are more than 


ample for folding these widely vary- 
ing types of folds. 

Its high speed—over 300 feet per 
minute—gives you the lowest folding 


cost per 1000. 
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Over 90% 


of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Pieces Distributed by Six 
Leading Industries 
Comes Within the 
SIZE RANGE and 
FOLDING RANGE 


of the 


CLEVELAND 
“DOUBLE-O” 


Ask for illustrated circular, “In 
Step With The Times”. It gives you 
much valuable information regarding 
speeds, sizes and folds that come 
within the range of the Model 
“Double-O”. 


NEW YORK PRINTERS SHOW 
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DEVILBISS 


@ 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST 
PRODUCERS OF COMMERCIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL SPRAY AND 
SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT 


IN THE FIELD TODAY / 


tHE LION TRAINERS ART... 


‘on™ KNOWING HOW! 


a 


EXPERIENCE COUNTS 


4 IN THE BUILDING OF SPRAY EQUIPMENT 


a) a 
PROTECTION 





DeVilbiss knows how! DeVilbiss 
has devoted more than fifty years 
exclusively to the business of 
building and perfecting spraying 
equipment. And in this field, as in 
all fields, long experience has pro- 
duced notable achievements. 
Note, for example,the simplicity 
and sturdiness of the DeVilbiss 
Spray Gun. The same simplicity, 
the same sturdiness—and efficiency 





Equipment 
licensed for 
use under 
U.S. Patent 
No. 2,078,790 


and dependability to the same high 
degree—are characteristic of the 
entire DeVilbiss Spray System for 
printing and offset presses. 

The spray equipment you buy 
for your presses can mean the dif- 
ference between profit and loss for 
years to come. When you invest 
your money in it, be sure it is made 
by a company well past the stages 
of trial and error in building sprays. 


YW V/LB/SS SSNS mcSeHAY SYSTEMS 


THE DE VILBISS COMPANY: TOLEDO, OHIO+ US. 
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SALESMAN 


SERVING THE ENTIRE FIELD 


The adaptability of the Beckett Perpetual 
Auto-file to the specific needs of the printer, 
advertising man, artist or salesman is one of 
the reasons why it is so highly regarded in 


every branch of the graphic arts industry. 


Wherever it is an advantage to be able to 
make a dummy or exhibit a sample of pre- 
cisely the kind of paper required the Auto-file 
meets the situation. It permits instant service 
and obviates the delays which are always an- 


noying and often fatal to your prospects. 


In the Auto-file are 299 dummy sheets 9 x 12 
(after folding) of Buckeye, Beckett and Ohio 
Cover, Buckeye, Beckett and Tweed Text, 
Beckett Offset and Beckett Opaque. 


The papers are perpetually renewable without 
a penny of expense and the handsome steel 
cabinet, but 19 inches high, is so compact that 
you can keep it always at hand. To members 
of the graphic arts it is available at the nom- 
inal price of $5.00, but a small part of its cost. 


Your money refunded if you are not pleased. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 


IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 


Copyright, 1939, by The Beckett Paper Co. 
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This offer is av 
in the Ur ted 
expires o- Jul 








This offer is available only 
in the Ur ted States and 
expires or July 31, 1939 
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D Jume and J you can buy 
249 popular ATF type faces at a SPECIAL 15% DISCOUNT from list prices, 
then get a quantity discount ranging from 5 to 20% on top of that. Your discounts 
can total as much as 32% during these two months—the more you buy, the 
more you save.... This is no clearance sale, neither is your choice limited to a few 
faces. This outstanding offer applies to every one of the 249 Class | and 2 faces 
shown in the Handy Index of American Types and Price List No. 15, includes even 
the up-to-the-minute faces shown on the next page.... Now is the time to restock 
empty cases with old favorites, to add those smart new faces that will attract 
profitable new business. Get your order to the ATF Branch nearest you—or ask 
your ATF Salesman— before July 3lst and save from 15 to 32% in the bargain 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY * BRANCHES AND AGENTS IN TWENTY-FOUR PRINCIPAL CITIES 












CERTAIN TO BE WIDELY USED SINCE THEY RECREATE IN TYPE THE BALLPEN LETTERING 


FAVORED IN CURRENT ADVERTISING, THESE THREE FACES WILL FIND AN EVEN WIDER 
USAGE BECAUSE OF THEIR SOUND, SIMPLE DESIGN AND GENERAL UTILITY. DRAWN BY 
M.R. KAUFMANN AS COMPANIONS TO HIS POPULAR SCRIPTS, THEY WERE CUT TO LINE 
WITH THE KAUFMANNS AND ARE CAST ON A SQUARE BODY TO MAKE THE SETTING OF 
COMBINATIONS EASY. AVAILABLE IN 10 TO 96 POINT FROM YOUR ATF SALESMAN 
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BRANCHES AND SELLING AGENTS IN TWENTY-FOUR PRINCIPAL CITIES 








SELLING... 


SELLING... 


A good-looking letterhead makes the right impression 


A SALES LETTER CLICKS FOR YOUR CUSTOMER and you’re off to a second profit! 


EPEAT BUSINESS—there’s where the second profit 
lies. And the way to get it is to see that the letter- 
heads and envelopes you print are good salesmen for 
your customers. That makes them good salesmen for you. 
Make sure that your customers’ sales letters click. 
Print them on paper that commands respect. And give 
them a head start with good-looking envelopes that 
catch attention. Print them on Hammermill Bond, with 
Hammermill Bond Envelopes to match. 

Letters on Hammermill Bond are good salesmen. 
They do make a good first impression . . . a lasting good 
impression. In your shop Hammermill Bond prints 
sharp and clean—and profitably. In your customer’s 
office it takes typing neatly, erases without smudging, 


If you drive to the N. Y. World’s Fair, take Route 5 through Erie to Hammermill. We'll gladly show you how Hammermill papers are made. 


makes clear carbon copies. On a prospect’s desk it helps 
make sales for your customer—and repeat sales for you. 

Go after these repeat sales. Ring up the second profit. 
Cash in on the plus values of Hammermill Bond—the 
name that helps you land the job. . . the paper that 
helps you keep the customer. 


WIN AND HOLD NEW BUSINESS! 
Don’t just talk the answer toa pros- 
pect’s problem. Show it .. . prove 
it—with the 1939 Working Kit of 
Hammermill Bond. Tells how toim- 
prove letterheads, match station- 
ery, choose envelopes . . . how to 
use the color signal system, design 
efficient printed forms. Send for it. 








Hammermill Paper Co. 


S ! Erie, Pa. 

for Fi * Please send Working Kit of 
Hammermill Bond. 1P-JU 

Name 





Position 
(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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arent you 


robbing your business 






WHAT MORE can we do? 


We offer you the greatest business builder 
... fora song”... on terms that make it pay 
for itself in a few weeks... yet you can take 
years to pay for it. 








aren't you doing 


wrong-if you don't 
investigate NOW! 













Even the “Good Book” says you 
have no right to BURY your 
TALENT, viz.: NOT to 


Use your credit that 
is good with us! 


To prove the “doubting Thomas” 
streak in human nature a man once 
stood on London Bridge offering gold 
guineas for a shilling . . . no one 
would believe they were real... there 
were no takers... they passed them 
up... isn't that what you're doing 
when you refuse to investigate the 
business-building, _ profit-creating 
adaptability of the New Automatic 
Baum to your business? 


Isn‘t that robbing your business? 
Isn't that doing wrong? 


615 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





THE WORLD'S GREATEST FOLDING MACHINE VALUE .: 
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If you could only see the letters of 
THANKFULNESS that come to our desk 
daily—from printers and bookbinders 
from Maine to California—you'd under- 
stand—our desire—our urge—for you 
at least to know all about it—there is 
something new under the sun—there IS 
unselfishness in business—there is SU- 
PER-value unapproached ... let alone 
unequalled. 


Won't you open your mind—your eyes— 
won't you believe the experience of thou- 
sands of others? Won't you investigate? 


If simplicity, economy, mass production 
enables us to offer the finest precision- 
built automatic profit-creators ever de- 
signed at hundreds of dollars less... 
and we take less than 2% net profit in 
selling millions of dollars worth... 
aren't we ENTITLED to YOUR apprecia- 
tion to the extent of an investigation of 
its application to your business? 


Isn‘t the success of your business close to 
your heart? 


Don't you want to create more jobs (every 
year since 1933 our business has shown an 
enormous increase over the preceding year 
... this year we have enlarged the fac- 
tory and purchased a large additional 
factory and created many additional jobs 
at factory and in our sales and service 
nation-wide organization). 

Make a special note of this advertisement 
now—as a reminder to write or wire for 


details. 
Thanks so much. 


FM ee ee 















We 
dare you 


to read this Smitheref 
mithercakt 
unsolicited letter COLUMBUS JUNCTION, IOWA 








¥ 












Russell Ernest Baun, 
Chicago, Illinois. 













In view of the fact that our new Baum Quintuplet 
Folder has completely paid for itself within the 
past three months, we are anxious to liquidate the 
entire balance of our notes on this account. We 
have the cash on hand to take care of these if you 
will notify us as to the total amount with interest. 










We cannot express too highly our appreciation of the 
assistance this folder has been in tiding us over a 
to 50% increase in business during the past 


jeeniel for itself in season, Only a printer who has been faced with a 


similar situation in a seasonable business such as 









ours can appreciate the problem of trying to handle 


THREE basteyenaatcy such an extra rush of business within a very limited 
* space of time. Our only regret is that we did not 
know sooner of the assistance that a Baum Folder 


mae i et 


Manager 



















Tided us overa40%-50% 
increase in business 


Only regret 
iome hts pele) me asley'acvele) a= 4 


the assistance a BAUM 
could be 


ALL WE ASK is an open mind— 
to investigate—and you, too, 
will be writing to THANK us! 






The 14x20 Automatic BAUM 


@ Only $85 initial . . . $30 monthly 


It FOLDS 5 folds in ONE operation! 

It DECKLES! . . . It PERFORATES! It 
SCORES! It CUTS! ... It has the Amaz- 
ing Capacity to deliver 15,000 to 

50,000 FOLDED SHEETS an HOUR! 


«|. FASTEST SELLING FOLDERS IN AMERICA 
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SAVES Tl M E_1: takes but 114 seconds to shift 
from magazine one to magazine four with Lino- 
type’s exclusive One-Turn Shift. How long for a 
single shift? Before you can say Jack Robinson! 


as ; : SORES 


ANCH ORED! Linotype’s channel entrance partitions are 

always in correct position. Every mat can drop off the bar 

with complete confidence that his partitions will be waiting 

in just the right spot to guide him smoothly home. Front and 

rear anchoring of partitions is made possible by Linotype’s 

Spiral Automatic which banished old-fashioned safeties 
with bending entrance partitions. 


“= LINOTYPE“ 


Linotype Erbar Bold Condensed 
and Scotch No. 2 


MATS HAVE TWINS, but not identicaltwins.Two some bear light and bold. Sizes are 18, 24, sometimes 30 


separate and distinct display faces came from these 
mats. Another font may produce roman and italic while 


point. They’re Linotype Duplex Display mats. They do 
double duty and so do the magazines which carry them. 
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YOUR COMPETITOR, THE STATE? 


“Prison printing,” a headache to private printers, is a bigger menace in some states than it is in others. But 


it’s always threatening to spread! This survey shows what is being done to combat it, and what you can do 


“State-owned printing establishments in Jackson Prison 


and the boy’s industrial school at Lansing shall be exempt 
from the above provisions, provided, however, that these insti- 
tutions shall not perform printing other than the needs and 
requirements of these institutions.” 


@ That, reader, is the text of Act Num- 
ber 153 of the Public Acts of 1937. 
Good enough. In the legislature of the 
state in question, Michigan, it was 
proposed recently to eliminate from 
that paragraph, and the Act, these 
significant words: “provided, how- 
ever, that these institutions shall not 
perform printing other than the needs 
and requirements of the institutions.” 

The printers of the state, quite justi- 
fiably, saw red. 

Penal and other state institutions 
are presumed to be operated with 
funds raised by taxation. Taxes are 
bad in any language, especially when 
pyramided as they have been in the 
United States and most individual 
states since the Depression Debacle. 
They are at their best, and only 
proper, when the burden is uniform 
on all citizens and all industries. 
When, for one reason or another, a 
few crafts are seized upon as best for 
rehabilitation of prisoners, equipment 
is installed, and some bright young 
state senator or representative goes 
“economic,” then a situation develops 
which, in the opinion of the editor of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, amounts to a 
penalty against such crafts. 

Worked out as the bright legisla- 
tors doubtlessly envisage it will, the 


idea amounts to appeasement in the 
form of lower taxes for the majority 
of industries, while the “favored few” 
(Printing being Number 1, it would 
seem) would lose a lot more at the 
bunghole than they’d gain at the 
spigot. Also, and this is further to 
the point, why should honest, willing- 
working compositors and pressmen 
“lose time” because prisoners at Lan- 
sing or Leavenworth, through the 
printing they turn out, can, perhaps, 
reduce taxes for the automotive or 
other industries not subjected to com- 
petition with prison labor? No at- 
tempt has been made, as yet, to build 
automobiles or hair nets in prisons. 

But, back to Michigan for a second 
or two. Concurrently with the attempt 
to delete portions of Act Number 153, 
House Bill Number 499 was intro- 
duced to Michigan. 

“This Bill,” says The Graphic Arts 
News, of Grand Rapids, “will elimi- 
nate from the state-printing contract 
all multilith, multigraph, and other 
duplicating machines and allow all 
state departments to use this brand of 
equipment for producing all the re- 
quirements of their own departments. 
This industry can readily see the dan- 
ger in such action, and if the state is 
going into the printing business on 
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such a far-flung scale, with prison, 
vocational school, and departmental 
printing plants, it’s going to have a 
decidedly detrimental effect both on 
employes and employers in our indus- 
try. This Bill should be protested 
against with as much vigor as Num- 
ber 441,” (amending 153, aforemen- 
tioned) . “Not only should you express 
yourselves, but you should also have 
your employes write the men listed 
as being on the printing committee. 
After all, it’s public opinion that put 
them there, and a different brand of 
public opinion can remove them from 
the picture.” 

In a later issue of The Graphic Arts 
News, under the heading “May They 
Rest in Peace,” we read the following: 

“House Bill 499: This Bill is the 
one that would establish a printing 
plant in every department of our state 
Government. This Bill has now been 
returned to the printing committee of 
the House and we have every reason 
to believe it will stay put. 

“Senate Bill 427: This Bill is in the 
Senate committee on state affairs and 
we are quite certain that it will stay 
put. This Bill would have put the 
sales tax back on commercial adver- 
tising and industrial processing, two 
little matters that would have been 
fatal to the printing industry.” 

More power to the alert printers 
of Michigan. 

However—like Banquo’s Ghost— 
the same menace to printers bobs up 
ever and anon, here and there, and 
so THE INLAND PRINTER determined 
to change from the role of mentor to 
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that of a Gallup—to secure, assemble, 
and present the facts as to what is 
going on in each state for the benefit 
of the printers in the other forty-seven. 

The survey was begun in the hope 
that the result would reveal a better 
condition than the Michigan incidents 
indicated, and that, if the hope was 
realized, the array of “good neighbor” 
examples would be a deterrent against 
existing and contemplated persecu- 
tion—and it is that—of the industry 
which means more to other industries, 
and to mankind, than any other. 

The nation-wide survey warrants a 
hopeful outlook, although one that 
will bear watching. In most of the 
states, so far, the thorn of “Govern- 
ment competition” penetrates the heel 
of the printer little more than it does 
that of manufacturers in other lines. 

The sugar may cover the bitter pill, 
but the meal’s sweet tops it off. So 
we'll relay, first of all, reports from 
states in which the printers, while pay- 
ing taxes at the same rate as clothing 
manufacturers and others, suffer most 
from what convicts, orphans, and 
other unpaid public wards are doing, 
and what clerks in state offices do on 
duplicating machines. 


Darkest in Connecticut? 

The picture of darkest hue, per- 
haps, comes from Connecticut, and 
the situation there demonstrates most 
effectively the importance and time- 
liness of this current inquiry of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 

“T received your letter in regard 
to penal printing plants this morn- 
ing,” our reporter says. “Interest in 
the subject is quite strong here. We 
went so far as to introduce a Bill to 
the present legislature attempting to 
discourage further growth, but with 
little success. 

“IT do not have time at the moment 
to give you a complete picture of the 
situation, but to my mind the best 
method of attacking this problem is 
to feature the almost limitless possi- 
bilities for further crime which are 
automatically opened to the criminal 
who is taught the use of type, ink, 
paper, and presses at the expense of 
the state itself. 

“T am convinced that any other at- 
tack is open to the usual arguments 
of the greed and selfishness of private 
industry. Public officials are compara- 
tively cold to the subject. Organiza- 
tions interested in criminal rehabili- 
tation cry ‘foul’ when any attempt is 
made to bring the subject to light. 
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“Our largest penal department is 
located in a reformatory and was or- 
ganized primarily as a school. It is 
now an out-and-out printing depart- 
ment, bidding in competition with 
private printers on state work. Its 
economic alibi is its low prices. How- 
ever, these are determined without any 
accounting for overhead expense what- 
soever. In spite of all argument, it 
operates at a consistent loss of 16 per 
cent or more.” 


Virginia Gets State Work 

The situation in Virginia is but 
little, if any, better. “Many years 
ago,” our reporter states, “the Vir- 
ginia State Prison Board established 
a small plant in the penitentiary with 
the stated intention of training con- 
victs in useful trades. The equipment 
put in was second-hand and not very 
elaborate. This has grown until the 
plant is well enough equipped to 
print most of the forms used by the 
state and its counties. 

“We have tried on various occa- 
sions to have the plant closed, but 
have, so far, been unable to make 
progress. We suggested that they teach 
the convicts law, but it had no effect. 

“Our state law reads that all work 
of the state, state-owned institutions 
or partially supported by the state, and 
all county work must be sent to the 
penitentiary first, and if and when 
the plant is unable to take care of it, 
then it goes to the outside low bidder.” 


Limit Set in Maryland 

Conditions are some degree better 
in certain few other states, although 
printing for state departments is ac- 
complished in penal institutions while 
the governors ride in cars made at 
Detroit. Our Baltimore correspondent 
explains the situation succinctly in the 
following words: 

“The primary penal institution in 
Maryland doing printing is the peni- 
tentiary which has a modern, com- 
plete plant under the supervision of 
three exceptionally fine men who are 
paid employes. 

“The plant consists, approximately, 
of two cylinders, two verticals, three 
platen presses, two monotypes, two 
linotypes, a considerable quantity of 
small bindery equipment, and a very 
fine modern composing room. Em- 
ployment runs between twenty and 
twenty-five persons. It is impossible to 
determine the dollar value of the work 
produced in this plant, although it is 
definitely run as a production unit, 








rather than as an educational unit. 
The work done is of generally high 
quality, and the plant is to be kept 
in A-1 condition. 

“In addition, the Maryland Train- 
ing School for boys has a small job 
shop which is used primarily for 
training of youngsters. 

“Other public or semi-public insti- 
tutions doing printing include: St. 
Mary’s Industrial School, a religiously 
sponsored reformatory which has a 
very fine printing plant used pri- 
marily for the production of religious 
printed matter and as a training insti- 
tution for boys. The Municipal Dupli- 
cating Bureau has a Kelly, multilith, 
multigraphs, and similar equipment 
and does a big share of the municipal 
printing. The Baltimore Police De- 
partment has a very small job shop 
for occasional work. 

“Tn connection with the Maryland 
Penitentiary, Maryland has what is 
known as a ‘State Use Law’ which 
limits products of penitentiaries to 
state departments and to state-owned 
or operated institutions. State depart- 
ments and state institutions receiving 
more than 50 per cent of their support 
from the state are required to obtain 
such of their supplies as are possible 
from the producing departments. 
State-aided institutions receiving less 
than 50 per cent of their support from 
the state, may voluntarily obtain their 
requirements from producing depart- 
ments. The producing departments, of 
course, include the printing plant of 
the penitentiary.” 

Rather ideal conditions seem to 
prevail in the states of Vermont, Utah, 
Texas, South Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Oregon, Oklahoma, Ohio, Mississippi, 
Maine, Louisiana, Kentucky, Hawaii, 
Colorado, North Dakota, Illinois, and 
Nebraska, according to our survey. 


Not Serious in Illinois 

S. F. Beatty, secretary of the Chi- 
cago Graphic Arts Federation, after 
writing that he had learned from sec- 
retaries of printers’ associations and 
others that the problem of convicts 
and other state wards doing printing 
in competition with commercial print- 
ers is quite serious in some parts of 
the country, states that “up to this 
time we are thankful to say that this 
matter has not been a serious problem 
in Illinois, although there is printing 
equipment in the Illinois State Peni- 
tentiary at Pontiac which is used to 
teach the inmates the printing pro- 
fession, at least the fundamentals.” 
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According to our informant there, 
“the North Dakota State Prison lo- 
cated at Bismarck has a handful of 
printing equipment which is used to 
produce the necessary blanks required 
in the prison office, and for the print- 
ing of the large number of shipping 
tags used in the twine factory op- 
erated by the prison. Only one man, 
an inmate, is employed in the print 
shop. This prisoner is paid five dol- 
lars a month which is credited to him 
at the prison commissary, where he 
can purchase tobacco, candy, and the 
like. The only equipment in the prison 
consists of a 10-by-15 jobber, a paper 
cutter, stone, and a few fonts of type.” 

Of the Denver printers, our good 
friend Frank Cronk, than whom there 
are few better at swinging English or 
thinking straight, paints a neat pic- 
ture which is creditable both to print- 
ers and politicians of Colorado. 

“As to prison printing,” he reports, 
“we have not so far been behind the 
eight-ball. Our state (boys) Indus- 
trial School at Golden has a printing 
course and that school has turned out 
some nice boys who have found no 
trouble securing jobs. I believe the 
Golden school does some outside work 
for other state institutions, but very 
little. There is no printing plant at 
the state penitentiary at Canon City.” 

“According to my best knowledge,” 
writes Helen Benjamin, formerly with 
Anthracite Typothetae, which closed 
its office at Scranton last December, 
“the only institutional printing done 
in Pennsylvania is for the institution 
itself, or for reformatories and edu- 
cational purposes.” 

Perhaps it is natural that one of 
the brightest spots in the U.S.A. fir- 
mament, a distant but beautiful spot, 
should effectively blend the colors for 
the printing industry. Secretary E. W. 
Stenberg, secretary-manager of the 
Typothetae of Hawaii, does that job 
neatly with his comment. 

“In answer to your letter regarding 
prison printing,” he reports, “I am 
happy to say that while Oahu Prison 
has a small printing shop, it does no 
printing in competition with commer- 
cial printing plants. The shop is used 
only for printing the prison’s maga- 
zine, Paahao Press, which is distrib- 
uted to the inmates and some outside 
subscribers. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, printing, even for use in the 
institution, is done on: the outside. 

“Some years ago,” he goes on to 
state, “one of the wardens of the 
prison agitated for a penitentiary print 


shop, advocating that it be established 
to do printing for the various terri- 
torial departments, but, after an in- 
vestigation, the matter was dropped.” 

Good work, we say, on the part of 
the printers of the forty-ninth state of 


ana,” he states, “there is no printing 
equipment in any of our prisons or re- 
formatories, and, therefore, no print- 
ing is done in these institutions, or 
any other state departments, or for 
sale to general business concerns. This 


Printing Industry of State Gets Ruling Under Law 





Attorney General M. J. Yeomans and Governor Rivers give out 
ruling on State operated printing plant. 


See the back page of this bulletin for petition submitted to Gov- 
ernor Rivers on August 12th. 


Just as soon as this Committee called to the attention of Governor Rivers the constitutional provision that pro- 
hibited the State operating their own printing plant, the Governor said he would have our Attorney General make a 
ruling on the issue. The Governor further stated that if the Attorney General ruled that the State Printing Plant at 
Tattnall Prison was being operated without authority of law that he would order its discontinuance. 


Within a period of only ten days’ time. the Attorney General had placed his ruling on the Governor's = copy 
of which was sent to Mr. Joe W. Roser, President of the Georgia Printers Association. 


Attorney General Yeomans’ opinion holds “That a state-operated printing plant violates Article 7, Section 17, of 
our State Constitution.” His opinion says, in part: 


“The Constitution, as stated above, provides that ‘the General Assembly shall 
provide by law for letting the public printing to the lowest responsible bidder or 
bidders, who shall give ad: te and isf y security for the faithful perform- 
ance thereof.’ THIS PROVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION IS MANDATORY AND 
BINDING ON THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. This language clearly implies that the 
public printing shall be done by contract let to the lowest responsible bidder or bid- 
ders, and that such bidder or bidders shall give adequate and satisfactory security for 
the faithful perf of their ts. The State cannot contract with itself 
for public printing. Neither can the State, or a political ee comply with that 

jon of the C iring that ‘adeq and i y security for 
the faithful performance thesial shall be given on the part of the fencent responsible 
bidder or bidders,’ and it is my opinion that the General A ly cannot i. 
with the above quoted provision of the C itution make p » except by contract 
with the ‘lowest responsible bidder or bidders, who shall | give sdequihe and serhey 
tory security.’ 

“The fact that the prison institution at Milledgeville has for several. years been 
engaged in printing cannot affect or modif y the provision of the C 























The printers of Georgia are to be congratulated that under this ruling of the Attorney General, the State Printing 
Plant will be discontinued. It is a real pleasure to know these public officials respect our fundamental and organic law 
and that they wish to administer our Government accordingly. The fairness and fearlessness of these two high State 
officials merit our commendation, 


Inasmuch as many newspapers over our. State wrote editorial articles in protest of a State-owned printing plant, 
we believe it only fair that the public be advised through the same mediums of the ruling made by Attorney General 
Yeomans and the acceptance of it, in good faith, by Governor Rivers. 


This instance, within itself, proves conclusively that our Industry needs a strong State organization. It shows, 
also, what can be ac i efforts, The battle is only partly won, as at the next meeting of our legis- 
lature some member may introduce a sugg di to this P’ Our legis! should 
know now that the people of Georgia do not sanction Governments entering private business. 
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The officers of the Georgia Printers Association are, Joe W. Roser, Rome, Georgia, President; C. E, Walton, Co- 


lumbus, Georgia, Vice-President; and Harriet Mae Judd, Atlanta, Georgia, Secretary and Treasurer. 


If you are not a member of this organization you should, in the p 


industry, affiliate yourself with it now. 


of your 





“The state cannot contract with itself for public printing,” rules the attorney general of 
Georgia. Credit the vigorous Georgia Printers Association for getting action in this situation 


the U.S.A.—or will that be Alaska? 
A hand, also, to the legislators who 
seem to realize that to pay taxes, busi- 
ness concerns must make profits. 
Secretary George H. Koerner, of 
the Ben Franklin Club of Louisville, 
doesn’t sing the blues either. “Up to 
now,” he writes, “there is no printing 
done in our prisons and adult re- 
formatories. They have no printing 
plants that we know of.” Frank A. 
Berger, secretary of the New Orleans 
Graphic Arts Association, is more 
positive to the same effect. “In Louisi- 


is also true for our city of New Or- 
leans.” Glory be! That’s encouraging. 

And Frank W. Wardwell, of Maine 
Typothetae, Portland, saves his time 
and yours in support of Messrs. Koer- 
ner and Berger by writing, “There 
are no printing departments in any 
state institution in Maine.” 

“There is no printing being done in 
our state penitentiary,” that top-notch 
printer, E. Lawrence, of Greenwood, 
reports for Mississippi. “Mississippi,” 
he goes on to say, “has a rather unique 
way of taking care of such problems 
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here. It has four or five of what are 
known as state farms. These farms op- 
erate just as other farms, except, of 
course, with convict labor.” Is the 
truck raised on these farms used to 
feed the convicts who raised it, not 
sold in competition with the farmers 
and gardeners of the state? 

“So far in Oregon,” writes C. H. 
Miller, manager of the Printing In- 
dustry of Portland, “we have not been 
confronted with the problem of penal 
printing. The only printing now done 
in our penal institutions seems to be 
a prison paper of which the notorious 
D’Aukemont boys are reported to be 
the editors.” 

The report from F. G. Vance, of 
the South Carolina Master Printers 
Federation, who tells us that “no 
penal institute in South Carolina has 
a printing plant,” is even more en- 
couraging. Yet the report for Texas 
is but a thousandth of an inch less 
favorable. A secretary there says, 
“Our state prison system does print- 
ing only for itself... .” 

No printing is done at present in 
reformatories, penitentiaries, or other 
penal institutions or corrective schools 
in the state of Utah. Donald E. 
Devries, deputy secretary of state for 
Nebraska, reports that penal and 
other institutions do not have plants. 

Vermont reports that printing done 
in state penal institutions is very lim- 
ited—whatever work there is, is done 
for the state, and this is only a small 
percentage of what the state requires 
and purchases outside. 


Warning: Keep Alert! 

A number of the correspondents 
emphasized the importance of being 
constantly on the alert to forestall ef- 
forts to use convict labor to the det- 
riment of the free labor of existing 
commercial plants. The importance of 
THE INLAND PRINTER gathering and 
consolidating information on the situ- 
ation is in this respect, perhaps, most 
thoroughly justified. 

“Ever so often,” writes one repre- 
sentative of a central state, “the ques- 
tion of plants in penal institutions 
comes up, and it worries our people. 
We constantly hope it will never be- 
come a realization.” 

A most constructive suggestion for 
thwarting plans to have convicts do 
state printing is offered by William 
B. Hall, president of the North Caro- 
lina Master Printers Association. 

“Our efforts for nearly two years,” 
he says “have been devoted to plans 
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looking to the elimination of the print- 
ing plant at the state penitentiary and 
the removal of the equipment to the 
State College, Raleigh, and the estab- 
lishment of a four-year course for the 
training of junior executives and sales- 
men. We endeavored to get a Bill 
through the last state legislature, but 
failed at that time.” 


Printer is the Goat? 


The veteran secretary of a western 
state also emphasizes the need for 
printers being on guard lest they be 
made the goats. He says: “The situa- 
tion bears watching, because they are 
always eager to get additional work 
from sources that have previously 
patronized commercial-printing estab- 
lishments. We have in the past success- 
fully opposed the state penitentiary 
from stepping out and getting into 
competition with private industry. In- 
cidentally, the unions are the most ef- 
fective weapon against the penitentiary 
making any headway in this respect.” 


Association Defeats Bill 

“At the last session of our legisla- 
ture,” the Atlanta Master Printers Club 
reports, “an attempt was made to 
change our constitution to permit the 
state to do all state printing at the 
prison plant. However, through our 
Georgia Printers Association, this Bill 
was defeated. According to the ruling 
of our attorney general, also, it is un- 
lawful for the state of Georgia to do the 
state printing. A printing plant oper- 
ated by the state violates article 7, sec- 
tion 17, of our constitution and we 
believe that all of these plants are be- 
ing operated unlawfully. However, we 
have not felt that we were strong 
enough to fight the matter through to 
a successful finish, and until we are 
sure that we can do this, we are allow- 
ing the matter to ride as long as no 
additional equipment is put in. In the 
meantime, we are marshalling our 
forces so that at the next session of the 
legislature we will be able to get this 
equipment out entirely.” 

A further urge to action is inferred 
in the report of Harry Wentz, of the 
Graphic Arts Association, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, who senses the expansion 
of plant in several institutions and the 
possibility, as a result, of printers 
meeting with ‘Government competi- 
tion’ in this line. 

“In Minnesota,” he writes, “there 
is a printing department at the state 
prison in Stillwater, also in the re- 
formatories of St. Cloud and Red 









Wing. The state university also has @ 
printing department. However, our 
investigations of these various print- 
ing departments, made in 1938, showed 
that the work turned out is only done 
for the institutions themselves, excepi 
that the printing department in the 
Stillwater prison issues the annual re- 
port of our state board of control, 
which governs these institutions. 

“We are concerned, however, about 
the gradual growth of these printing 
departments, and in this connection | 
might state that a committee composed 
of Minneapolis and Saint Paul print- 
ers called on the members of the state 
board of control a couple of years ago 
to present a resolution to the effect that 
we are against the expansion of these 
printing departments, but did not ob- 
ject to these departments confining 
their work to the particular institution. 

“You will also be interested to know 
that we have secured the support of 
the printing trades union in this move- 
ment as it has developed.” 

The urgent need for printers or their 
association representatives being ever 
alert to possibilities detrimental to the 
industry is stressed by the veteran ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Associated 
Printers and Lithographers of St. 
Louis. “In nearly every session of the 
legislature,” writes Gordon C. Hall, 
“a Bill is introduced to permit state 
printing to be done in the penitentiary, 
and we have so far been able to combat 
it successfully. Of course, we have to 
keep our ears open and watch the legis- 
lature closely, and can’t afford to let 
down our guard for a minute.” 


Concerted Action Needed 

“Amen” to Mr. Hall’s observations 
is given by R. Reid Vance, able and 
alert manager for Ohio printers. “Only 
recently,” he states “it was necessary 
to make an issue of the penitentiary 
plant printing envelope containers for 
automobile licenses. Although the mat- 
ter seems to be corrected, occasional 
rumblings occur, and it is necessary 
that both labor and ourselves be on the 
watch to prevent any change in the 
present set-up.” 

The benefits of concerted action are 
made manifest in the reply to our in- 
quiry of C. S. Pike, secretary-manager 
of the Master Printers Association, 
of Jacksonville, Florida. “Answering 
your recent letter on the subject of the 
printing done in prisons and reforma- 
tories,” he states, “I am pleased to say 
that Florida is almost free in this re- 
spect at this time. 
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“The industrial school at Marianna 
has a small outfit which the boys play 
with, but no printing, except possibly 
a few small forms for the institution, 
is done there. 

“Many years ago a state administra- 
tion equipped a large plant at this 
school, and a great deal of state print- 
ing was done there, but the printers 
were able to kill it, and practically the 
complete plant was sold for a song. 

“Locally, we have the evil of the 
trade-school shop, and quite an outfit 
operated by the board of public in- 
struction in its administration build- 
ing. The city also operates a complete 
multigraph printing shop which han- 
dles quite an amount of the city’s 
requirements.” 


Under Control in Texas 


Charles J. Powers, executive secre- 
tary of the Graphic Arts Association, 
of Houston, also indicates successful 
opposition to plans for printing by 
inmates of penal institutions. 

“Each session of the legislature,” he 
says, “brings up the customary prison- 
printing Bill which would require the 
state to buy more, if not all, of its 
printing from enlarged or new state 
printing establishments. Such Bills 
have so far been successfully defeated. 
There are a few small scattered institu- 
tions dabbling in printing, but I be- 
lieve they are largely charitable and 
not correctional institutions, so with 
the exception of the perpetual legisla- 
tive activity for a prison-printing Bill, 
this question is not altogether a serious 
problem up to this date.” 


Good Fight in Nebraska 


The Nebraska legislature, in the 
1937 session, considered a bill appro- 
priating $100,000.00 to establish a 
printing plant in the state penitentiary 
to do printing for the state of Nebraska 
and its political subdivisions, which 
could easily be stretched to mean 
county supplies and cities and villages. 

“Our governor, Roy L. Cochran,” 
our informant writes, “has and is 
rendering a completely satisfactory 
administration to the citizens of the 
state, regardless of political affiliation, 
and we sought his influence to emascu- 
late or kill the Bill, codperating with 
the various organized allied printing- 
trades unions, calling his attention to 
the fact that it was a serious mistake to 
teach convicts a trade which might de- 
velop or assist forgery. We furnished 
him with data concerning actual for- 
gery in state penal-institution plants, 





Printing industry opposed to state going 


into competition with taxpayers. Article 


from ‘Typothetae Messenger.’ Milwaukee 


@ Assembly Bill Number 652-A would 
have put the state in the printing busi- 
ness right under the capitol dome— 
through the operation of plano- 
graphs, small offset presses, and other 
duplicating machines. It would avoid 
violation of the provision in the con- 
stitution forbidding the state to do 
its own printing by seeking to estab- 
lish the definition that “printing” 
only referred to letterpress printing. 
In the Bill, the state was authorized to 
print office forms, letters and charts, 
maps, diagrams, photographs, circu- 
lars, reports, informational material 
and other material for the use of the 
state as needed. 

The legislative committee on print- 
ing, having introduced the measure at 
the request of the director of pur- 
chases, held a hearing on Tuesday, 
April 25. At the hearing, the sponsor 
of the Bill explained Section 1 as 
seeking authority for the state to pur- 
chase offset printing and rotagravure 
printing, although it was later brought 
out that the state has been purchas- 
ing that type of printing without its 
authority having been questioned for 
many, many years. 

The sponsor of the Bill attempted 
to show that the state could save 
money by operating its own offset 
equipment, compared with the shame- 
fully low prices at which the state now 
buys its printing. The exhibits offered 
were ridiculous. They probably did 
not take into account labor costs or 
any factor other than the materials. 
Nothing was said about additional 
equipment, such as cutting, folding, 
punching, or stitching machines that 
would be necessary to go with this off- 
set equipment. 

When it was learned Monday that 
the hearing on the Bill was scheduled 
for the next day, leaders and key men 
out in the state were contacted by 
telegram and long-distance telephone. 
The prompt and hearty response in- 
dicated a united opinion that the 
printing industry was opposed to the 
state entering into competition of 
business with its citizens and tax- 
payers. It also showed the need and 
opportunity for a state association of 
the printing industry to protect us 
from encroachments. 

Present at hearing from Typoth- 
etae were Harry Apple, Fred Vogt, 


John Gruesser, Robert S. Moss, and 
your manager. Also opposing the Bill 
were August Guis, John Brophy, Sam- 
uel Glasspiegel, and Frank Wein- 
heimer, representing the various crafts 
unions of the graphic arts. The joint 
opposition of both employers and 
employes left little doubt as to the 
outcome of the matter. 

Faced with such determined oppo- 
sition, in the midst of the hearing, 
Mr. Ritger, director of purchases, 
asked to withdraw this section of the 
Bill, and stated that he personally did 
not favor it. The printing committee 
of the assembly then indefinitely post- 
poned action on the Bill with the re- 
quest that director of purchases, Mr. 
Ritger, get together with the printing 
industry and draft a Bill that would 
be satisfactory to all parties. Compe- 
tition by the state in printing was de- 
cisively killed. 

It was generally conceded at the 
hearing that all forms of offset and 
similar methods of duplication were 
printing; also, that the operation of 
such equipment by the state was in 
violation of existing law. This hear- 
ing not only effectively stops state 
competition, but it also has a direct 
bearing on the operation of printing 
plants by counties, cities, and mu- 
nicipalities. Benefits to private print- 
ers will result all along the line. 

Prior to this hearing the printing 
committee had indefinitely postponed 
Assembly Bill 352-A, which provided 
for setting up minimum wage stand- 
ards for plants that produced state 
printing. This Bill was opposed by 
the legislative committee of Typoth- 
etae on the basis that it worked a 
hardship, due to the difficulty in de- 
termining wage standards for differ- 
ent sections of the state. The printing 
committee also reported unfavorably 
on Bill Number 191-S, that would 
have permitted the printing of the 
union label on ballots. 

While reporting on legislation, it 
might be pertinent to mention that 
the city ordinance which would pro- 
vide for minimum wages being paid 
to those who produce printing for the 
city of Milwaukee, is in the hands 
of the city attorney. This ordinance, 
carrying both the support of organ- 
ized labor and employers, will be 
ready for hearing soon. 


NOTE: ASSOCIATIONS PROTECT YOUR RIGHTS! 
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but the correspondence has been mis- 
placed, and we cannot cite you the spe- 
cific instance on which this statement 
is based. 

“We further became very practical,” 
he goes on to state, “by a rather pre- 
sumptuous statement that convicts lose 
their franchise, and therefore can take 
no part in elections, nor do they con- 
tribute to campaign funds; but in fair- 
ness to our governor, who is of the 
highest type, we believe this latter 
argument was rather impertinent and 
carried no weight with him. 

“The bill was reported out of com- 
mittee with but one amendment; that 
is, the work of the prison plant was to 
be confined only to state institutions 
of which there are some sixteen, but 
was killed on general file. 


Handicapped by Sob-sisters 

“We were somewhat handicapped by 
the activity of the social workers, the 
sob-sisters, who talked rehabilitation 
and a lot of other blah, and this argu- 
ment was met by calling attention to 
the fact that volume is so low that it is 
impossible for the plants in our state 
to give employment to reputable mem- 
bers of the craft and young men com- 
ing out of the trade schools, and under 
no circumstances would any sane- 
minded employer in the state contem- 
plate placing convicts on the payroll. 

“Of course, there is a problem to 
keep the inmates employed, but we are 
a small state, mostly rural, and Gover- 
nor Cochran and the legislature far 
above average, and we do not con- 
template under the present regime any 
further difficulty.” 

“We are indeed glad to see THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER undertake consideration 
of this subject,” avers Ed. Trickett, 
managing secretary of the Memphis 
Printers Association. “The industry 
has been fortunate in Tennessee in hav- 
ing been able thus far to head it off to 
a very great extent, as well as ‘killing’ 
the bill introduced at the last session 
of the legislature to foster such a plan.” 


Oregon Faces Threat 


In this connection, C. H. Miller, of 
Portland, Oregon, already quoted, 
makes another strong point: “As re- 
gards penal printing,” he writes “we 
may still have to face this threat. Last 
fall a federal report was issued which 
included a survey of Oregon penal in- 
stitutions, containing recommenda- 
tions for certain industries which could 
be introduced into said institutions. 
Prominent among these were printing 
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and publishing. Nothing came of the 
report, fortunately, but the matter may 
be raised again if something is not 
done about it in time. 

“As a purely personal opinion of an 
individual sincerely interested in help- 
ing an industry to solve its problems, 
it seems to me that it is high time for 
business to codperate in ending the 
competition of local, state, and federal 
agencies now engaged in commercial 
enterprises to others’ detriment.” 


Okay to Do Own Work 


By and large, printers do not appear 
to object to shops in prisons, reforma- 
tories, and other tax-supported insti- 
tutions producing the papers published 
for and by inmates or office forms re- 
quired for operation of these institu- 
tions. Gordon C. Hall expresses the 
point of view of the great majority on 
that angle. “I am glad to advise,” he 
states, “that the only printing done by 
penal institutions in Missouri is for 
the use of the institutions themselves 
and the industries within prison walls. 
The penitentiary has only two or three 
‘jobbers’ and, of course, these are not 
much of a factor. In addition, the state 
maintains a very small plant for train- 
ing inmates of the reformatory at Boon- 
ville. This, I believe, indicates the 
limit of printing done by penal insti- 
tutions, and it can’t be considered in 
any sense a menace to the printing 
industry at this time.” 


Work Restricted in Ohio 


In Ohio, R. Reid Vance reports, a 
part of the product goes out of the 
institutions. “Several years ago,” he 
comments, “‘we were successful in hav- 
ing a Bill put through our legislature 
which prohibits printing plants in 
penal institutions doing work for any 
Governmental department except the 
welfare division. The exception in the 
case of that department was made for 
the reason that it is the one which has 
supervision over various state institu- 
tions, such as penitentiary, reforma- 
tory, blind, deaf and dumb, and the 
like. This exception was written in 
with the thought that an individual 
institution should be permitted to do 
its own work.” 

“The state prison at San Quentin,” 
reports L.. A. Ireland, of California, 
“has a printing plant, photoengraving 
equipment, and so on, but does work 
only for the prison. I am not informed 
as to whether the Folsom institution has 
a printing plant, but it probably has 


one for similar purposes.” 





Evidence has already been presented 
of the extent to which Michigan print- 
ers will go to fight “Government com- 
petition” and the tendency to pick 
upon printers there by attempting to 
have convict and other wards of the 
state take work away from free labor. 
Even so, and despite a recent “fight” 
with the legislature, these printers do 
not object to shops in prisons and re- 
formatories as long as what is pro- 
duced is only for inside use. Frank 
Whitwam, manager of the Graphic 
Arts Association, Grand Rapids, re- 
ports that “at the present time our 
three prisons and our boys’ vocational 
schools all have plants which are small 
and produce only for their own re- 
quirements. There is no work produced 
in any state institution for general bus- 
iness concerns.” 


Time to Take Action 


Other reports to the same effect 
would indicate that as long as institu- 
tional plants produce only what the 
particular institutions require, no seri- 
ous objections will be raised by tax- 
paying printers. It is apparently only 
when tax-supported individuals are 
utilized to figuratively take the bread 
and butter from the mouths of free 
labor that legislators may expect oppo- 
sition to their schemes. 

Printers of several states, the survey 
discloses, are face to face with the 
threat of the printing needs of public 
departments being supplied by prison- 
ers and public wards at the expense of 
the taxpaying, employing printer and 
his free labor. 

In Utah, for instance, a bill intended 
to eliminate state-government competi- 
tion with the printing industry has 
been kept alive only by a continuous 
hard fight in the face*of determined 
and powerful opposition. 


Rhode Island Sees Fight 


After stating that only printing for 
the Welfare Commission was done by 
prisoners, our Rhode Island reporter 
forecasts a fight there. He says, “There 
is strong agitation by the new powers 
to be at the state house to have all the 
state printing done at the prison, and 
even by fall this may be accom- 
plished.” “Of course,” he continues, 
“there is strong opposition by the local 
printers, but the outcome is unknown.” 

Today, all may seem quiet on the 
Minnesota front, for example, but re- 
newed effort to have state printing 
done by convicts might be made to- 
morrow. The problem is recurrent for 
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printers, up in one or more states at 
all times, it seems, as this investigation 
by THE INLAND PRINTER discloses. An 
earlier fight in Michigan, for example, 
is disclosed by C. C. Means, manager 
of the Typothetae Association of De- 
troit, which stood shoulder to shoulder 
with the Grand Rapids group in fight- 
ing the legislative effort related at the 
beginning of this article. He says that 
in 1937 the legislature passed an ap- 
propriation of $125,000 for the pur- 
chase of printing equipment, which the 
two groups successfully opposed. “It 
was our position,” Mr. Means states, 
“that if the prisoners needed some- 
thing to do to keep their hands and 
minds occupied they could better do it 
at manual labor than in the operation 
of modern labor-saving equipment.” 


Tackling the Problem 

The object of this survey, primarily, 
has been to present ways and means 
which have been utilized to defeat 
plans for prisoners doing state print- 
ing. The foregoing point of Mr. Means 
is but one. Another is brought out by 
Ben Granger, of the St. Petersburg 
Printing Company. “I find,” he writes, 
“that the state of Florida attempted to 
operate its own printing plant with re- 
formatory help a number of years ago, 
but discovered that it was most imprac- 
tical and it was, therefore, aban- 
doned.” That is something for printers 
everywhere to give legislators to chew 
on. Incidentally, nine times out of ten, 
government management is far less ef- 
ficient than private operation. 

So summarizing, and to conclude, 
there’s the point, mentioned several 
times already, that society can scarcely 
be damaged as much by any other 
means as it can through having con- 
victs work as printers. 

Good sound reasons—even the dis- 

crimination it amounts to when one 
industry is singled out for employment 
of convicts—are perhaps less potent 
in fighting the evil than the power of 
political opposition. “We must con- 
tinue the fight,” the Printing Industry 
of Utah admonishes, “and start pre- 
vious to election.” 
Epitor’s Note: This is the first of several 
contemplated articles to appear in THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER on the subject of state print- 
ing. It is for a later issue to present ways 
and means for combating the evil of dupli- 
cating machines and “imitation printing” 
in offices. In July, however, the practices 
of the different states in the purchase of 
printing will be related. It is expected that 
the composite review will disclose how 
printers of some states can develop condi- 
tions more favorable to themselves. 








op- fi light Craftsmen 


Number One 





V. WINFIELD CHALLENGER 


V. Winfield Challenger is his name, 
but he is familiarly called “Win.” He 
has a winning personality and a good 
sense of humor, though he is serious 
looking. And he is serious about every- 
thing pertaining to his own individual 
craftsmanship and that of his asso- 
ciates, who are responsible to him in 
his capacity as “director of printing” 
of N. W. Ayer and Son, a pioneer 
agency in the art of modern advertis- 
ing, and always in the front rank of 
progressive leadership. 

It is the prime responsibility of 
“Win” to see to it that the production 
of the agency’s copy, when put in 
printed form, represents “tops” in 
artistic typographic appearance and 
pressroom performance. 

Much could be said about “Win” 
and his job, but more will be said here 
about his influence for the betterment 
of the industry which he loves. The 
major part of his time away from his 
office, commonly called “leisure” time 
because he does not get paid for it in 
monetary values, is spent in pursuits 
that have to do with the promotion of 
ideas and plans designed to lift the 
artistic and mechanical standards of 
the industry. Frequently, his name ap- 
pears among the personnel comprising 
a jury making awards for the best re- 
sults attained in contests whose ob- 
jectives are to improve the appearance 
and effectiveness of first-page make- 
ups of newspapers, or to enhance the 
value of advertising typography and 
direct-mail pieces. 

At other times, his name appears in 
connection with some pioneer move- 
ment, possibly with reference to an 
industry-wide research program or 
other advance educational proposal. 
Yes, he is serious about these things, 


and assumes his full share of responsi- 
bility, and sometimes more, in making 
the ideas realities. From what we know 
about him, we judge that he feels re- 
warded in the thought that some bene- 
fits are derived from such efforts, if 
not by himself, perhaps by people in 
the industry far removed from his own 
sphere of activities. 

Back in the dim past—about four 
decades ago—somewhere in one of the 
coal-mining towns of Pennsylvania, 
when “Win” was about ten years old, 
a family friend dropped a suggestion 
in the Challenger household that 
“Win” should become a printer. And 
his opportunity was found subsequent- 
ly in a country-newspaper office, where 
the youth “deviled” before and after 
school and during vacations. Then, at 
fifteen, he landed in Philadelphia— 
like the immortal Franklin at seventeen 
—looking for a job. The City of 
Brotherly love was good to “Win,” as 
it was to “Ben” of long ago. “Win” 
found his job, and early became inter- 
ested in advertising typography. He 
also became interested in his own edu- 
cation, and attended the public evening 
schools and later took special evening 
courses of study at Temple University. 
In 1922, he realized his ambition by 
becoming superintendent of printing 
at N. W. Ayer and Son, and later was 
promoted to his present job. 

He became interested in the Phila- 
delphia Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men in 1921, and was never a shirker, 
but always was and is a diligent, ef- 
fective worker, holding down about 
every kind of a job available, including 
the presidency. He also became active 
as an international officer, and was in 
line for the presidency, but could not 
take the job because of other work. 


Illustration courtesy Share Your Knowledge Review 
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OR A NUMBER of years, writers 
f= presswork problems, as well 
as pressroom executives and 
pressmen, have been referring to the 
“kiss” impression as something deep, 
dark, and mysterious. 
They made it appear like a night- 
mare, and pictured it as something so 
elusive to grasp, that only a few initi- 





YOU CAN MEASURE Talk 


Every pressman can take the guesswork out of presswork & will p 


ated insiders, or a man with a long 
beard, would really ever know what it 
was all about. Since letterpress print- 
ing has to be done by pressure, or 
squeeze, or impression, the thing to do 
is to find out how much impression. 
Even to describe an impression as a 
“kiss” impression is too indefinite. It 
is too elusive. It gets us nowhere. It 
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Figure 1. Showing measurements to dead center of impression line. Bed bearers must measure 
exactly 917 thousandths (.917). Cylinder bearers have been given a measure of 59 thousandths 
(.059) for descriptive purposes only. (You can get exact measurements from your own presses) 
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Figure 2. Showing measurements of type high and bed bearers. Note type high is exactly 918 
thousandths (.918), while bed bearers measure one thousandth less, or 917 thousandths (.917). 
In other words, type high should measure one thousandth more than bed bearers to be exact 
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Figure 3. Measurements of cylinder bearers and both packings. Cylinder bearers measure 59 
thousandths. (.059). Thickness of permanent and temporary packings shouldn’t total more 
than sixty thousandths (.060), or one thousandth more than cylinder bearers for regular forms 
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still leaves the matter of impression up 
to anybody’s guess. It doesn’t harness 
the problem. 

If we approach the problem through 
the eyes of an engineer we will begin 
to see that we have available at our 
fingertips the instrument for measur- 
ing impression. This instrument is the 
micrometer. 

A micrometer is made to measure 
an inch down into one thousand parts. 
With an instrument such as this to 
start with, we can begin to put press- 
work on a purely mechanical basis, so 
this so-called “kiss” impression can 
be measured. 

If you will look at Figure 1, you 
will notice that there is a dotted line 
called “Impression Line.” 

This line lies between the bed bear- 
ers and the cylinder bearers. It is the 
absolute dead center of printing im- 
pression, so to speak. 

If you will study the diagram care- 
fully you will notice that the bed bear- 
ers at the “Impression Line” should 
show in measurement exactly 917 
thousandths (.917). 

You will also notice on the same 
diagram that (our) cylinder bearers at 
“Impression Line” measure fifty-nine 
thousandths (.059). (Since the mea- 
surements on cylinder bearers vary on 
different presses, we have made our 
suggestive measurement only for pur- 
poses of explanation.) 

Now, when a press is in operation, 
the cylinder bearers and bed bearers 
must always rest on each other and 
travel together in unison. The press is 
mechanically built to operate in ex- 
actly that way. 

As an example, a while back, one 
press manufacturer was building bed 
bearers 914 thousandths (.914) in 
height, or four thousandths (.004) 
less than type high. 

As time went on this press manufac- 
turer discovered that the bed bearers 
were too low, causing the cylinder to 
“ride the form.” 

In other words, when the press was 
made ready to run, the cylinder was 
resting on the form instead of on the 
bed bearers, causing slurs and making 
it impossible to control impression. 

To correct the trouble, this press 
manufacturer is now building up all 
bed bearers to 917 thousandths (.917), 
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on all new presses and those already in 
the field. The reason for this is clear. 

Now we understand by Figure | that 
the bed bearers should be 917 thou- 
sandths (.917), and (our) cylinder 
bearers should be fifty-nine thou- 
sandths (.059). 

Now take a look at Figure 2 and you 
will see that type high must be exactly 
918 thousandths (.918), or one thou- 
sandth squeeze above the “Impression 
Line,” as indicated. 

Since there is a permanent and tem- 
porary packing on all presses we will 
consider both packings together as one 
measurement. 

Take a look at Figure 3 and you will 
notice that total packing thickness 
measures sixty thousandths (.060), 
(for our press), or one thousandth 
squeeze below the “Impression Line.” 

Now take a look at Figure 4. With 
the press in printing position, we get a 
total impression, or squeeze, of two 
thousandths (.002)—half being ex- 
erted from the bottom, and half be- 
ing exerted from the top. 

A printing press is synchronized to 
print this way, without slurs, and in 
perfect register. To try to print any 
other way is just plain wrong, as you 
will see by examining Figures 5 and 6. 

You may say that you cannot print 
heavy plates or solids with this much 
impression—it isn’t heavy enough. 

All right. If you have heavy plates 
or solids, always build them up one to 
two thousandths higher than type high, 
or up to 919 or 920 thousandths (.919- 
.920). Then also build up the packing 
in these same places exactly the same 
amount, or one to two thousandths 
higher as desired. 

This keeps the impression evenly 
distributed from both bottom and top, 
and is the secret of good presswork. 

Figure 5 is made only to show what 
happens when makeready is started on 
a plate that is too low. You can see for 
yourself that the cylinder impression 
is overpacked. 

And when you try to print, you will 
find that the press is not synchronized 
between cylinder and bed. Either one 
will be out of time with the other, mak- 
ing it impossible to print clean and 
sharp and clear, and in perfect regis- 
ter. And of course the cylinder also 
can be underpacked, as shown at right. 


ItKISS” IN IMPRESSION 


vork te will put his micrometer to good use e By WILL LAUFER 


In Figure 6, the problem of Figure 5 
is reversed. Too many forms today are 
made ready in both these ways, caus- 
ing countless printing troubles and 
slow press speeds. 

When printers start to use the cor- 
rect mechanical measurements for im- 
pression, and follow them faithfully, 
they will find makeready costs drop- 


ping to a point where makeready time 
will become an unimportant factor in 
printing—much the same as it is in the 
offset and rotagravure processes. 
There is now a growing tendency to 
approach the press run with greater 
scientific precision all along the line. 
Let the pressman put his micrometer 
to good use and gain valuable time. 
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Figure 4. Impression with all mechanically perfect. With type high one thousandth over 
bed bearers, both packings one thousandth over cylinder bearers, there is two thousandths 
(.002) impression. Build solid plates one to two thousandths higher, add same to packing 
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Figure 5. Plate too low and cylinder overpacked. When plate is six thousandths (.006) below 
type high and cylinder is overpacked to make it print, it is impossible to get a good, clean job, 
because the cylinder and the bed don’t travel together, and they are out of time with each other 
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Figure 6. Plate too high and cylinder underpacked. With plate six thousandths above type 
high, and cylinder underpacked, you have same trouble as above. You can’t use boards from 
a packing case to mount a plate and expect to get good printing—yet lots of printers try! 
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THE IDEA FILE + 


Other printers have made these ideas pay; you can too! Study them 


in relation to your own community, adapt them to local requirements. 
Though there may be no such thing as a 


ideas here will be new to your own customers who can put them to use 


“new” idea, many of the 




















Introduction to Danville 

A few days after a new family 
moves into Danville, Illinois, the lady 
of the house finds an agreeable young 
man at the front door. In his hand he 
carries a manila envelope (914 by 
614) on which is printed: “Welcome 
to Danville!” 

This is followed up by the new resi- 
dent’s name and the attractively set 
type message: “Enclosed find a cor- 
dial greeting from Danville merchants 
who wish to make you a permanent 
customer and friend. . . . Redeem the 
enclosed coupons and intro- 
duce yourself to the manage- 
ment.” The young man at the 


The first page of the stapled sheets 
reads: “Danville Newcomers’ Club, 
sponsored by the Danville Kiwanis 
Club, in conjunction with Danville’s 
civic clubs,” a list of which is then 
given. The second page contains a 
complete church directory. 

Each of the other thirty-three pages 
is an advertisement for some merchant 
in Danville. Many of the pages have 
gift coupons at the bottom. 

Ths Newcomers’ Club plan was put 
into operation five years ago by G. 


Stanley Olmsted of The Letter Shop 





door explains that he is there 
to welcome the Jones family 
to Danville. He tells Mrs. 
Jones what a desirable city it 
is, mentioning the number of 
schools, churches, lodges, and 
so on. While he is there, he 
asks Mrs. Jones what her 
church affiliations are, what 
line of business her husband 
is engaged in, what clubs or 
groups he belongs to, and 
other similar questions. He 





Put 





Press, Danville, and has been used by 
him continuously since then. He 
charges each merchant a flat monthly 
fee, and the merchants consider it an 
excellent means of contacting new 
prospects. Names of new residents are 
obtained by Mr. Olmsted from the 
light-and-power company, from the 
gas and telephone companies. 

He has the pastors, priests, and 
ministers boosting for him, and giv- 
ing him a share of their printing busi- 
ness, because when the young man 
returns from Mrs. Jones with informa- 
tion concerning her church affiliations, 
Mr. Olmsted sends a card to all the 
churches of Mrs. Jones’ denomina- 
tion, advising them of the new arrival. 





A ‘Lift? for the Laundry 





Competition for laundry work usu- 
ally is pretty keen, and laundries wel- 
come ideas that will bring their abili- 
ties and facilities to the attention of 
housewives. A printer from a medium- 
sized town in Indiana, visiting Detroit, 
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explains that he would like 
to have this information for 
the Chamber of Commerce. 
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He hands her the envelope, 
inside of which are thirty-five 
printed sheets, 5144 by 814 
(see specimens reproduced at 
right). Most of these are 
printed in two colors on light- 
colored stock; the sheets are 
blue, pink, yellow, and white, 
and they have been stapled 
together with one staple in 
the upper left-hand corner. 
“Won't you please look these 
over at your convenience?” 





says the young man, politely 
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taking his departure, leav- 
ing the new resident to read 
about her new community as 
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When a new resident moves into Danville she is presented with an envelope containing thirty-five sheets 


revealed by printing. (5% by 8%) containing messages such as these, printed in a variety of colors. Note the gift coupons 
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happened to see the following head- 
ing on a laundry advertisement: “Pin 
your Washday Troubles to our Tele- 
phone Line—Hogarth 8000.” This 
started him thinking about the three 
or four possible laundry accounts in 
his own city. When he got home he 
sketched up some of his ideas. 

First he laid out a neat little design 
for a Government postal card, mak- 
ing use of the “Pin Your Washday 
Troubles” theme. Next he laid out a 
booklet in which were displayed the 
highlights of good laundry service— 
soft water, pure soaps, modern facili- 
ties. “The Wife-saving Station for 
ville housewives,” was one slogan 
he mads use of. His dummies were 
made with blue pencil on light blue 
stock; they were clean and feminine 
in appeal. The first prospect he ap- 
proached liked the plan of a general 
mailing, and accepted both the card 
and the folder. He said no one had 
come to him with proposed layout 
and copy within the last two years. 








Midget ‘Purse Calendar’ 





Plenty of desk calendars are seen, 
but a “purse calendar” is something 
of a novelty. The one reproduced here- 
with is the creation of the Gilbert 





“Purse calendar,” shown actual size 


Music Publishing Company, Lake- 
wood, Ohio. It is a simple four-page 
folder of rich-looking cover stock 
(maroon), size 4 by 2%, folding once 
to 2 by 2%. Inside is a little yearly 
calendar pad, 1 by 114 inches, stapled 
with one staple. The pads were pur- 
chased from a calendar-supply house. 
This little novelty is both convenient 
and attractive—the kind of a thing a 





housewife or clubwoman would be 
glad to carry in her purse. For dis- 
tribution to groups of teachers, lodge 
members, and business clubs, this 
novelty has many potentialities. Sta- 
tistics vital to each group might be 
included, together with memo pad and 
perhaps a small pencil. The idea is to 
avoid the commonplace and routine. 





New Life for Blotter 





Even a routine blotter has an ap- 
peal for a prospect if it is presented 
to him neatly laid out. But the appeal 
can be strengthened if novelty touch 
is added—a die-cutting trick, or a 
calendar or memo pad of some kind. 
In addition to advertising copy, the 
two blotters shown above carry busi- 
ness cards inserted in slits. In the first, 
the card partially covers the calendar 
block, so that the recipient must re- 
move the card before he can see the 
calendar. In the blotter at the right, 
the card is held in place by means of 
slits cut through the drawing of the 
top of the business-man’s desk. 





A ‘Vest-poeckev’ Menu 





Restaurant menus are all too fre- 
quently commonplace and uninspired 
—typographically as well as gastro- 
nomically. Few restaurant owners 
seem to realize that a menu can have 
advertising value. 

In Pittsburgh we came across a 
pocket-size menu. The proprietor ex- 
plained that he had had it made small 
purposely, so that his patrons would 
carry away with them a printed re- 


minder of the bill of fare. The little 


The larger blotter shown above has a calendar printed 
on it, through the middle of which, two slits have been 
cut. The sender inserts his own card in these slits; it 
always adds to a mailing when there is something mov- 
able or detachable connected with it. A similar idea 
is seen at the right; note card on top of man’s desk 








folder (reproduced herewith) is 
printed on a good grade of cover 
stock. Small type has been used 
throughout, but there is no effect of 
crowding or confusion. The standard 
menu is seldom changed. 

The small-menu idea could be fur- 
ther embellished by devoting one page 
of the folder to jokes, quotations, 
gastronomic commentary, or perhaps 
puzzles or “brain teasers” of some 
kind. There is no good reason why 
menus should be restricted solely to 
the chef’s items. In fact, in any dining 
place where strict formality is not 
observed, some sort of light reading 
matter is generally welcome to diners. 
A famous restaurant chain in Chicago 





Cover of pocket menu which guests can carry 
away with them. Original is a little larger 
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Serving as guide and souvenir, this simple map-folder appeals to tourists and to guests of the 
institution issuing it. The complete inside spread is devoted to a colorful “picture” map 


built its reputation on the unusual 
character of its advertising copy, and 
its menus to the present day are looked 
for and perused with chuckles. The 
food is described so graphically, and 
with such good humor, that patrons 
are bound to be put into a receptive 
and amiable mood. 

Printers who will go to restaurant 
proprietors with constructive ideas 
for getting away from routine menus 
are likely to find a surprising willing- 
ness to accept printing. Try it! 





All Around the Town 





In a hotel in Toledo, Ohio, one 
evening, a printer was casually look- 
ing over the maps published by vari- 
ous oil companies which were stacked 
in the map rack. His glance was at- 
tracted by a map smaller than the 
others—one which obviously wasn’t 
issued by any of the big national con- 
cerns. ““Welcome to Toledo,” said the 
cover heading—“this is. your map of 
the downtown section.” At the bottom 
was a message: “Distributed with the 
compliments of the Grace E. Smith 
Company, cafeteria and service din- 
ing room.” (See illustration.) 

The flat size of the map was 11 by 
14, folded once to 11 by 7, then folded 
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twice again to 334 by 7. In addition 
to the map proper, which occupied 
one complete side of the folder, there 
were various incidental items of in- 
formation of interest to visitors. The 
map itself was just a rather simply 
sketched outline of the principal 
streets and points of interest, printed 
in two colors from zinc etchings. It 
served both as guide and souvenir. 
Taking the germ of this idea back 
to his own city, the printer worked up 
a local map and sold it to a hotel man- 
ager. In addition to distribution in 
train- and bus-station racks, the map 
was handed directly to incoming mo- 
torists. The hotel manager secured the 
services of boys, who, during the tour- 
ist season, were stationed at stop streets 
along the highways leading into the 
city. The boys would hand the maps 
to motorists as they came to a stop. 





A Simple ‘Desk Tray’ 





A neat refinement of the ordinary 
scratch-pad idea has been worked out 
by the Houston-Patterson Corpora- 
tion, of Decatur, Illinois. Every sixty 
days it sends out “desk trays” made of 
colored stock and filled with approxi- 
mately 150 blank sheets of paper, 25% 
by 414. These sheets are white, cream, 


or buff, and carry no advertising or 
printing. And because they are loose 
sheets, not tabbed at top or sides, they 
are easily removed from the tray, and 
provide a convenient source of scratch 
paper and memo sheets. 

The tray itself is die-cut, scored, 
and pasted to form a little box, en- 
closed on all sides, yet with an open 
end and top through which the sheets 
are removed. (See dimensions and 
diagram below.) Calendar - squares 
for two months are printed on the top 
portion of the tray, and advertising 
copy, including the well displayed 
phone number, appears on other sides. 
This combination of notepaper sup- 
ply, calendar information, and selling 
copy is hard to beat, providing, as it 
does, several essentials of the average 
business-man’s working equipment. 

At intervals, the blank sheets are 
interspersed with colored sheets which 
carry advertising or business informa- 
tion of interest and value to the re- 
cipient. Sometimes a little folder is 
placed on top of the blank sheets, so 
that it is the first paper drawn out by 
the user. A recent folder contained in- 
formation about paper dimensions. 
“Plan the size of your piece,” said the 
copy, “so that it cuts, without waste, 
out of stock-size paper; fits stock-size 
envelopes; is a size which we can run 
most economically on high-speed au- 
tomatic presses which we have.” 
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“Desk tray” for holding loose memo sheets. 
Top and sides contain calendars and ad copy 
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®@ To determine—if there can be any 
serious or close competition for the 
distinction—the greatest all-around 
item of advertising as yet issued in 
this industry, THE INLAND PRINTER 
offers the book pictured below as its 
choice for the honor. In a quarter of 
a century in the reviewing stand, be- 


fore which the finest printing has 
been constantly on parade, the writer 
recalls nothing to match it in all- 
around merit—in size, in interest, in 
angle of appeal, and in general im- 
pressiveness. Furthermore, we believe 
the craftsmanship of its production— 


layout, presswork, binding—have but 
seldom been equaled by an advertiser. 

Only a few days ago a keen observer 
of this industry took printers to task 
for doing so little advertising them- 
selves, although they exist largely on 
account of it. If buyers of printing 
should base their expenditure for ad- 


KODACHROME 


vertising upon the printer’s example, 
the tendency, we fear, would be to 
pare down to a sorry minimum. 

When one of the largest and most 
successful printing concerns goes to 
the obviously great expense of issuing 
such a book as this, it should be plain 


to all that more printers should adver- 
tise. The Western Printing and Litho- 
graphing Company, of Racine, Wis- 
consin, and Poughkeepsie, New York 
—yes, the book is Western’s—has not 
reached its position of eminence by 
throwing money at the birds. 

The picture here is of the cover. 
Visualize the size—l18144 by 1614 
inches. Contemplate this, take our 
word for it that the color effect is 
exquisitely striking, and you'll realize 
that the arrival of a copy would stop 
any big executive in the midst of dis- 
cussing plans with a star salesman 
for landing a big, sweet order. Bands 





REPRODUCTIONS * 





representing strips of film across the 
top and bottom are black and middle 
gray. The full-color picture between 
them stands out against a brilliant red 
background, against which the title 
appears in yellow. Sweet idea, that— 
good contrast without danger of the 
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title being too obstreperous. High 
gloss results from laminating cellu- 
lose tissue over the backs, the boards 
for which, incidentally, are an eighth 
of an inch thick. 

Lifting the book next impresses our 
executive—no trifle this, he thinks, as 
he raises the four pounds and eleven 
ounces the book by itself weighs. 

Content? Oh, boy! Page one inside 
carries no formal copy, 4 la title page. 
“This is the size of a 35-millimeter 
Kodachrome (color photograph)” is 
the copy thereon, and it appears in 
big, light-toned letters. A halftone 
striking over part of the ascender of 
the “h” in “this,” pictures the Koda- 
chrome film in actual size. 

We turn to page 2. On it a poster 
for the Kroger Grocery and Baking 
Company is illustrated in black only. 
Text in connection says, “This com- 
pleted poster was 47 by 35 inches, 
lithographed in four colors from 35- 
millimeter Kodachrome.” A further 
statement is to the effect that the pos- 
ter represents the first large produc- 
tion made from 35-millimeter Koda- 
chrome in printing history. 

The facing right-hand page shows 
two women’s hands (life size) break- 
ing a slice of bread, all in natural 
color—a_ section of the aforemen- 
tioned poster, by the way—against a 
blue background of beautiful tone. 
This general plan is followed half 
way or more through the thirty-eight 
pages on 140-pound offset, following 
which, color reproductions appear on 
both left- and right-hand pages. All 
but four of the pictures, it is stated, 
were made from 35-millimeter film. 

The strength of color and excel- 
lence of detail which the platemakers 
and pressmen have achieved is most 
positive evidence of the rapid strides 
the offset process has made in recent 
years. Here’s real beauty. 

Hats off to you Western folks! 
“Kodachrome Reproductions” is a 
credit to you; even more, it demon- 
strates to what extent the business of 
printing has grown and improved. It’s 
a monument, in fact, to the entire in- 
dustry, and all printers should cheer 
for you and your achievement. 

Postscript: Under the head of 
“Something New in Printing,” the 
final page contains copy which should 
interest every forward-looking printer, 
a portion of which follows: 


Practical Kodachrome color reproduction 
seems destined to a high ranking in the de- 
velopment of the art of printing. Certainly 
it requires every buyer of printing to revise 
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his past concepts of the costs and range of 
subject matter available for color printing. 

Practical Kodachrome color reproduction 
is faithful to the original photograph to a 
remarkable degree. The illustrations in this 
book adequately attest the results that are 
now obtainable. 

The story of Western’s development of the 
platemaking and printing processes neces- 
sary for reproduction of Kodachrome photo- 
graphs in a practical way is subject matter 
worthy of an academic treatise, but here we 
can deal only with proven results and leave 
the technique of the process to the tech- 
nicians. Suffice to say that all but four of 
the illustrations in this book are made from 
35-millimeter Kodachrome, which is about 
the size of an airmail stamp. (The other 
four mentioned were made from 4-by-5-inch 
Kodachromes. ) 


The stilted, static, and artificial looking, 
long poses which are necessary with other 
methods of direct-color photography are re- 
placed by the spontaneity of natural shots 
taken at 1/50 to 1/500 of a second. 

The high cost of studio poses and the ne- 
cessity (from a cost standpoint) of making 
only one picture which must be “right” is 
now passe. With Kodachrome, an unlimited 
quantity of inexpensive shots permits a wide 
range of subject matter from which to select 
the most desirable picture. 

The ability to project Kodachrome pic- 
tures on a screen or wall with the aid of a 
simple stereopticon makes it possible, with- 
out cost, to study pictures in any size. 

The low cost of original photographs is 
matched by the economical methods of 
platemaking and reproductions as developed 
by Western Printing and Lithographing. 


AN AIR-RAID SHELTER IN ENGLAND 


An air-raid shelter, designed to safe- 
guard two hundred persons, has been 
erected by the English printing firm of 
Andrew Reid and Company, in its 
plant at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Of the 


is a reinforced concrete floor, seven 
and one-half inches thick, designed to 
withstand a weight of four hundred- 
weights a square foot of surface. The 
back wall is completely below ground 





Shelter as designed by English printing firm 
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Courtesy Caxton Magazine, London 








plant’s floor area of 50,000 square feet, 
745 square feet of ground floor were 
utilized. for the shelter, which recently 
has been completed. 

The shelter (indicated by the shaded 
portion of the diagram herewith) is 
divided into two parts with a gas lock 
at each end. The walls are of fourteen- 
inch brickwork in cement. The ceiling 


level, the ends being approximately 
43 feet from the outside building line. 

Each of the two sections is provided 
with a chemical closet, water filters, 
electric light, a telephone, first-aid 
equipment, and the like. A separate 
lighting system of electric handlamps 
will provide illumination for seventeen 
hours if necessary. 
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Duteh Printers Study Advantages of 


Pre-makeready as Aid to Production 


Exhibit of pre-makeready department at The Hague, Holland, creates great enthusiasm for 


press-time-saving operations. Traveling exhibit and a permanent school at Amsterdam planned 


At left: G. M. van Wagtendonk 


® Een drukpers is een productiema- 
chine, en geen toestelapparaat. 

Which means, in case you don’t un- 
derstand the language of Holland: 
The printing press is a production ma- 
chine, not a pre-makeready machine. 

Dutch printers are beginning to 
adopt this saying, which, in English, 
has a very familiar ring to the ears of 
some in the United States. In this 
country, a few printers have made 
noteworthy strides in the development 
of pre-makeready technique. In Hol- 
land, where printing at its best is the 
equal of the finest printing done any- 
where in the world, the study of pre- 
makeready methods is rapidly grow- 
ing in importance. 

At The Hague, in Holland, last 
March, an exhibit of a complete pre- 
makeready department created excep- 
tional interest. Space for 
the exhibit was donated 
by a leading printing con- 
cern; in a week’s time 
some 450 printers had ex- 
amined it and expressed 
their genuine enthusiasm. 
Here, they perceived, was 
one answer—and a potent 
one—to the growing in- 
roads made by offset into 
the letterpress field! 

The exhibition was in 
charge of G. M. van Wag- 
tendonk, sales manager of 
Winkler, Fallert and Com- 
pany, alert manufacturers’ 
representatives in Amster- 
dam. Included were all the 
pre-makeready essentials 
—type and plate gages, 
block leveler, saw, and 
proof press. (See illustra- 
tion.) Visitors were shown 
step-by-step operations as 
they are performed in a 
modern printing plant. 


Every element of each form is sub- 
jected to rigid pre-makeready inspec- 
tion. Type is checked for uniformity 
of height, for line up, and for any 
looseness that might result in work- 
ups. All cuts, electros, and stereos are 
made exactly type high by means of 
micrometer checking. Color forms are 
checked for register. When the form 
reaches the press, the time required 
to position it accurately should be a 
matter of moments. 

Included in the demonstration was 
the making of overlays, which, Mr. 
van Wagtendonk emphasizes, is a pre- 
makeready operation. Overlays, made 
in advance, are sent along with the 
form to the pressroom, thereby saving 
much time. Also stressed was the im- 
portance of strict control of all furni- 
ture in the plant, especially in the 


im 


composing room. Perfection within 
the form means little unless there is 
equal precision on the part of the 
press. Regular inspection is essential. 

The whole aim is to keep the job 
off the press until it is really ready, 
and this is the function of the modern 
pre-makeready department properly 
equipped with the means of “type 
highing” plates—a plate gage and 
rectifier, a saw, an accurate proof 
press, and a plate beveler. The press- 
man, it is now realized, should not be 
expected to do the work of others as 
well as his own. However, the man in 
charge of a pre-makeready depart- 
ment should be, in effect, a skilled 
and modern pressman. 

So well received was this exhibit 
at The Hague, that a permanent pre- 
makeready school will be established 


Modern pre-makeready equipment—type and plate gages, block leveler, table micrometer, proof press, 
saw—as exhibited at The Hague, Holland, by G. M. van Wagtendonk, sales manager of Winkler, Fallert 
and Company, Amsterdam. A permanent pre-makeready school will be established by the company this fall 
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by Winkler, Fallert at Amsterdam this 
fall. In addition, a traveling school is 
now being planned; a truck will carry 
the complete exhibit to various cities, 
where comprehensive demonstrations 
will be made. 

Visiting the United States in May 
for a study of American pre-make- 
ready methods, Mr. van Wagtendonk 
told THE INLAND PRINTER of the 
growing realization in the printing in- 
dustry in Holland of the fact that 
makeready on the press eats ruinously 
into profitable time. It is inevitable 
that time must be saved. 

“As your modern printers have 
learned,” said Mr. van Wagtendonk, 
“much of the work that is done on the 
press can be done better, and at a 
considerable saving, in a department 
devoted exclusively to pre-makeready 
operations. From a survey we made in 
Holland we learned that the average 
press is idle, due to necessary make- 
ready, some 43 per cent of its poten- 
tial running time. 

“With our exhibit we are endeavor- 
ing to bring home to printers the fact 
that pre-makeready is today’s answer 
to the problem of profits and to the 
threat of offset encroachment. Our 
demonstrations are enthusiastically 
received, and the trend toward the 
establishment of pre-makeready de- 
partments is becoming more pro- 
nounced every day.” 

As part of his demonstration, Mr. 
van Wagtendonk gives an amusing 
parody of the pressman’s antics pre- 
paratory to a press run—jumping un- 
der and around the press, lifting and 
testing forms, at times almost standing 
on his head. 

“It’s called makeready,” he says, 
“but it’s more like an acrobatic con- 
test. The pressman, with contortions 
and perspiration, takes up the slack 
and does the dirty work of other de- 
partments in the plant.” 

The scientific pre-makeready ap- 
proach is comparatively new in Hol- 
land, he points out, but printers are 
rapidly swinging into line. Several 
outstanding plants have already in- 
stalled fully equipped departments. 
Many other firms are starting on a 
smaller scale, with gages, and intend 
to expand as they go along. 

(Epitor’s Note: For a picture of 
pre-makeready developments in. the 
United States, see the story of Keller- 
Crescent Company’s remarkable reor- 
ganization of its letterpress depart- 
ments, in THE INLAND PRINTER for 
March, 1939. See also articles on pre- 
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makeready methods by W. W. Hitch- 
ner in issues for October and Decem- 
ber, 1938, and for January, 1939.) 
Mr. van Wagtendonk has a long 
background of practical printing ex- 
perience. He studied three years at a 
graphic arts school in Amsterdam— 
composition, presswork, estimating, 
administration, and the like. Then for 
a year he was assistant to the manag- 
ing director of Hilarius’, at Almelo. 
This was followed by a year and a half 
as estimater at De Bussy’s plant in 
Amsterdam. For the last ten years he 
has been with Winkler, Fallert—rep- 
resentatives in Holland of the Miehle 
Printing Press and Manufacturing 





Company (the vertical and horizontal 
presses only), Vandercook and Sons, 
and the Hammond Manufacturing 
Company. The concern also imports 
printing machines from Berne, Swit- 
zerland as part of its stock. 

In addition to the pre-makeready 
school, Mr. van Wagtendonk con- 
ducted a Miehle Vertical school, which 
was also a traveling affair. During a 
year’s time, he gave instruction to 
2,260 students. 

There is an exceptionally high re- 
gard for the quality of American 
equipment in Holland, he says, and its 
use by Dutch printing houses is stead- 
ily growing in the industry. 
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“A Printer’s Prayer 


WILFERD A. PETERSON 


of friendships, the thrill of 
great music and the mental 
lift of inspiring thoughts; + 
That J may Press forward 
in the spirit of adventure 
‘oward new horizons of 
“swement; -+That J may 

xd Turn out worthy 
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HE typographic gem attached was first prize winner in The Inland 
Printer’s 1938 contest. Answering the question —“How would you 
set this copy?” —this entry by Joseph Thuringer, our layout man, follows 
early Bible page style with an amazingly well suited type face and shows 
dramatically this man’s artistry and vision. We submit this study as another 


example of the high quality of Bohme & Blink craft hip 





To capitalize on the achievements of Joseph Thuringer, its layout man, the Cleveland 
typographic concern of Bohme & Blinkmann, Incorporated, produced this folder 
(7 by 9%), printed black, red, and gold on India stock. Mr. Thuringer’s prize- 
winning entry (see The Inland Printer for December, 1938) is reproduced on the 
inside of the folder, the cover of which has been folded back to form a decorative flap 
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OMETHING is giving the Advertising Federation of 
America a headache. The American love of crusading 
unfortunately is not always limited to obvious “evils”; 
nor is it concerned with separating the “tares” from the 
“wheat.” Because some advertising has “stuck out its neck” 
and invited some good hard socks from intelligent and 
discriminating people, the crusade against advertising has 
become articulate and more or less organized under the 
banner of “Consumer Education and Research,” millions 
of school children, col- 
lege students, club mem- 
bers are being exposed 
to a barrage of propa- 
ganda that is smearing 
advertising and attempt- 
ing to uproot confidence 
in modern advertising as 
a constructive “selling” 
agent. The danger of any 
organized propaganda is 
always the element of 
truth that provides the 
reason or the excuse for 
such opposition. It is use- 
less to ignore the fact that 
many of the “commercials” on some national network 
programs, for example, are nothing but flimsy, weak, silly 
arguments, clothed in beautiful words and phrases. And 
if further evidence were necessary that some advertising is 
silly and unconvincing, ask any man or woman who buys 


cigarets whether he or she buys a particular brand hecause 


of what is said about it in the advertising! 

The same thing is true of coffee, beauty preparations, 
and many other commodities nationally advertised. It isn’t 
what is said about them that sells the products; it is the 
“Charlie McCarthys,” the “Baby Snooks’s,” the Eddie 
Cantors, who win the good will and support of their audi- 
ences to the point where a certain percentage of people 
react in a practical manner and go out and buy. 

Another anomaly that lends strength to the wave of 
criticism against modern advertising methods is the “logic” 
of advertisers who believe they must offer huge prize con- 
tests, all kinds of premiums, and other plus-values, to 
get people to buy their advertised products. Evidently these 
advertisers don’t believe that advertising alone will create 
selling volume for forcing sales. 

Yes; there is “advertising” that can be shot full of holes, 
and it is this kind of advertising that has made an opening 
for the kind of opposition to all advertising that is giving 
the Advertising Federation of America a headache. 

Serious as this may be, it would not be so serious were 
it not for the fact that doubt and questioning of the. value 
of modern advertising in some of its expressions, like the 
alien “isms that are undermining our own American 
democracy, are working from within. In other words, ad- 
vertising agencies and publication representatives have to 
meet, within the ranks of advertisers, the same doubt and 
criticism we hear in Washington and all down the line to 
the public school tainted with the anti-advertising virus. 
And this is understandable when we remember that the 


wife of the business man attends her clubs and hears talks 
on consumer education; and sons and daughters at school 
and college parade their scepticism based on “rational” 
information and inferences passed on to them by teachers 
and professors in various classes. 

To the general public, little or no differentiation is recog- 
nized between the various advertising mediums. If a few 
apples in the barrel are bad, then the whole barrel is bad; 
if certain well known national advertisers create or con- 

done advertising that is no com- 
pliment to the average human in- 
telligence, then advertising, per se, 
must be fundamentally wrong— 
that is the argument used so often 
by advertising’s critics. 
But a distinction must be made 
—not only between types of me- 
diums, but between character of 
advertising. For example: little 
criticism is being leveled at ad- 
vertising appearing in trade and 
business papers and magazines. 
This field of advertising leaves 
little room for ballyhoo; it is seen 
and read by men who are tech- 
nically or professionally minded—any attempt to “fool” 
them obviously would be bad business for the advertiser. 

And what is true of this class of advertising is equally 
true of the great bulk of advertising that comes out of the 
printer’s shop in the form of booklets, folders, brochures, 
house-organs. It would seem that the longer the “life” of 
the advertising, the more carefully is it written so that 
analysis of statements made relative to the thing adver- 
tised should not reveal such weaknesses as characterize for 
instance, so many radio advertising announcements. 

But what has all this to do with the printer? It is the 
“good” in the “ill-wind.” If certain forms of advertising 
are “on the spot” and must do a lot of house-cleaning be- 
fore public confidence is restored, then the opportunity to 





If certain forms of advertising are now “on 
the spot,” printers should take advantage of 
the situation hy promoting direct-mail work 





promote printed advertising for direct-mail distribution 
is one that advertising printers should capitalize on in- 
tensively at this time. 

There are certain facts which may not be common knowl- 
edge in the printing trade. For instance, do you know that 
in a recent survey made by The Blanchard Press, of New 
York City, it was brought out that of all the business con- 
cerns contacted, 33 per cent appropriated for direct mail 
75 per cent of their total advertising appropriation; 15 
per cent appropriated between 50 and 75 per cent; 22 per 
cent appropriated for direct-mail advertising 25 to 50 per 
cent; and only 32 per cent spent less than 25 per cent on 
direct-mail advertising? There is every reason to believe 
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that this year these percentages are in- 
creased effectively all along the line. 

And who has the handling of this 
business? Many printers work hard 
to establish themselves with advertis- 
ing agencies. This is good business, 
but only 4 per cent of direct-mail 
printing is prepared and placed by 
advertising agencies; while 72 per 
cent of all direct-mail advertising is 
handled by the advertising depart- 
ments of the advertisers themselves. 

Here is the one fact which I would 
like to leave with readers of this page: 
This year, at least one-third of all 
advertising money will be spent in 
direct-mail advertising; and _three- 
quarters of this money will be han- 
dled, not by advertising agencies, but 
by advertisers dealing direct with 
printers. But, like the advertising 
agency, the printer too must sell him- 
self to his customer on the basis of 
ideas. The direct-mail advertising 
field is wide open for ideas—and ad- 
vertising managers don’t care where 
they come from; if they’re good, 
they'll give the originator a break. 
No printer who follows the publica- 
tions devoted to the graphic arts need 
be short on ideas. 

Very often, printing salesmen who 
call at our office looking for business 
make the remark, “We prefer to work 
through agencies rather than to so- 
licit advertising printing direct; we 
are printers, not creators of advertis- 
ing ideas; we leave that to the agency.” 

That’s all very nice; we advertising 
agents don’t feel kindly to printers 
who attempt to function in the dual 
capacity of printer and advertising 
agency. But facts are facts: advertis- 
ing agencies handle only 4 per cent 
of direct-mail advertising; some of us 
would like to get a good deal more; 
and others don’t want it because it’s 
harder work and less profitable than 
magazine, newspaper, and radio ad- 
vertising in general. 

If a printer feels so sensitive about 
going after this type of advertising 
printing, here’s an idea that has 
worked: The printer makes the con- 
tact with the concern that is in the 
market for advertising printing. He 
is asked to submit an idea. He con- 
sults with an advertising agency cus- 
tomer and together they work up an 
idea in dummy form, with some copy. 
If the printer sells his prospect, he 
pays the agency for the idea and copy 
writing. Both are happy, and the 
printer has not gone out of his legiti- 
mate field to get printing business. 
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NEW GUIDES TO INK ESTIMATING 





By Eugene St. John 


ECAUSE ink estimating is one of 
the most difficult tasks confront- 
ing the estimater either in the office or 
pressroom, many ink-estimating tables 
have been issued. Ink is used by vol- 
ume, not weight, and estimates must 
be calculated from the volume figure, 
or guessed at, or based on the ink used 
on some previous job where, most 
likely, different conditions prevailed. 
The printer sells ink by volume but 
buys it by weight. It would be an im- 
provement for the inkmaker to sell ink 
by volume, even from a selfish stand- 
point, because of the economies in 
packaging the product. 
Since, in relation to the total value 
of a specific order or contract, the cost 
of ink is small, one might insist the 


matter is not important, as a mistake 
can at the most amount to only a few 
pounds. But the quantity of ink pur- 
chased by many printers during a year 
amounts to a considerable figure, and 
the faulty estimating of ink may in 
such cases amount to a substantial 
sum in the long run. 

Knowledge of the ink absorption of 
various stocks and the specific gravi- 
ties of various inks, and considerable 
experience in calculating the respec- 
tive areas of solid, halftone, and type 
in a form, are needed to estimate ink 
requirements. The quantity of ink 
needed increases with the absorbency 
of the paper and decreases when an 
ink of light specific gravity is used. 
Stocks with high finish, like coated and 





INK ESTIMATING SCHEDULE—LETTERPRESS 








of ink as specified. 


The figures represent pounds and decimal fractions of pounds of ink required for 100,000 
square inches, or 1,000 impressions of 100 square inches of solid form, using the colors 


SOLID PLATE TABLE 








Catalog with illustrations 
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Reverse alates 066s ee ee Book work open display..................-.-. 123% 
Heavy plates and type......... Very light open forms.........................- 8% 








The above percentages are based on experience using averages for each heading, reverse 
plates, and so on, and are recommended for use on runs up to 25,000 a form.* 








PROCESS INK 
For 100,000 square inches of screen surface, (not solid). 
Type and solids must be estimated separately. 


Kind of Paper Black Blue Red Yellow 
High-finish coated .....................+--- 16 13 .20 26 
Dull-finish coated <..:..ccscc0-o-—-:.---- .26 21 33 42 





20 per cent. 


Add 20% for forms when double rolled. 


washup, and the like. 


On the Process Ink Table, when plates on any color are heavier than average, add 10 to 


Use 60% for second color when one color is printed over another. 


Add 10% when a decidedly full color is required. 
Add 5% to total obtained above on all jobs requiring 100 pounds or more for wastage by 








*To find more accurately the amount of ink required for longer runs, measure the solids, 
halftones, reverse plates, type, and so on, and reduce to solid; then use table for solid 
coverage. This can be done, if desired, by using the square pica measurement, dividing 
the square picas solid by 36 (the number of square picas in one square inch) to find the 





number of square inches solid. 





Figure 1. This chart, in general use, recommended by various employing printers’ associations 
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S. and S. C., require less ink than dull- 
coated and offset. A cover ink has less 
coverage than a transparent tint base. 

On soft or rough-finished paper, the 
ink penetrates the surface and drying 
takes place both by absorption and 
oxidation. Little absorption takes place 
in the case of hard papers, and the ink 
dries only by oxidation; such stocks 
will require less ink than soft or 
rough-surfaced papers. 

The coverage, strength, and work- 
ing quality of an ink are bound up to- 
gether. If the ink is too weak, an exces- 
sive film must be run to match color 
and this decreases coverage. It may 
also cause offset, piling, picking, fill- 
ing, and blurred print. 

Strength depends on the percentage 
of coloring matter present in a given 
volume of ink. While pigments may 
be colorless or colored, a proportion 
of colorless filler generally is used to 
give body to the ink, and often to im- 
prove the hue. Colors of great strength, 
like Monastral (Cyan B) blue and Re- 
flex blue used in full toner strength, 
would be too deep to allow their beau- 
tiful hues to show. 

As already intimated, the percentage 
of pigment in relation to the vehicle 
in which it is ground determines varia- 
tions in the covering capacity of inks. 
A pound of black ink, for example, has 
greater covering capacity than a pound 
of colored ink, the black containing, 
perhaps, 25 per cent of pigment, 
whereas the colored may have 60 per 
cent pigment content. The pound of 
black, it will be seen, is greater in vol- 
ume than the pound of colored ink. 

The fillers vary in specific weight, 
and an ink’s strength can be increased 
by increasing the percentage of colored 
pigment or by decreasing the volume 
of the ink. One result is that when the 
same ink, say a red lake, is put out by 
two inkmakers, a pound of one may 
cost 15 per cent more, yet, having 20 
per cent more volume, it may be the 
more economical. 

An increase in the strength of an ink 
can be made to meet a higher or lower 
price, but the latter implies a decrease 
of strength of color, coverage, and low- 
ering of working quality. Generally 
the lighter inks work better. Strength 
of color with low price necessitates a 
heavy ink. If the printer bought ink by 
volume, the heavy inks would not be 
cheaper and a higher price would 
imply a better ink. 

Ink consumption in relation to the 
number of sheets to be printed de- 
pends, naturally, upon the character 





INK-COVERAGE SCALE (Widely Used) 








Non-scratch 
Tints 


180,000 
150,000 
130,000 
120,000 
120,000 

90,000 
250,000 


RedInk Yellow Ink 


140,000 
Ss. &S.¢ 1 120,000 
M. F., News, Dull-coated 105,000 
Offset - 90,000 
Bond 92,000 
Rough cover 72,000 
Glassine & Cellophane 190,000 


Stock Black Ink Blue Ink 

















75,000 
195,000 





Figures show approximate coverage in square inches a pound. 
Opaque green and orange, same scale as for yellow inks. For transparent brown, green, 
orange, and purple, same scale as for blue inks. 
Metallic inks subject to variation. For coated paper only, silver, 90,000 square inches, 
gold, 70,000 square inches a pound under favorable conditions. 
These figures cannot be guaranteed because pressroom factors, such as conditions of 
presses, age of rollers, nature of plates, makeready, stock, humidity, amount of ink carried, 
and the like, affect coverage as much as 30 to 40 per cent, or more, either way from the 
average figures in above scale. 











Figure 2. This ink-coverage scale is in wide use, but could be more complete and specific 


printers’ associations. It would be 
more useful if it were more complete 
and specific. (It should indicate, for 
example, that halftones require 50 to 
60 per cent of solids.) 

Another ink-coverage scale in wide 
use is shown in Figure 2. It, also, could 
be more complete and specific. Still 
another table of covering capacities 
is shown in Figure 3. 

Agitation favoring the sale of ink 
in standard units of covering capacity 
is going on in England, according to 
the latest issue of Printing Review. 

“It would appear an easy matter for 
the ink manufacturers,” it is stated 
therein, “to sell ink in standard units 
of covering capacity.” It is set down 
immediately following, however, that 
such “would be the case if there were 


of work. Illustrated catalogs, as a rule, 
will consume, perhaps, twice as much 
ink (other factors being equal) as 
open work, such as title pages. To 
carry the comparison further, reverse- 
plate work will require, as a rule, twice 
as much ink as catalog work. 

Strange to say, there is great varia- 
tion in the ink-coverage scales put out 
from time to time by various inkmak- 
ers or built up by printers from experi- 
ence, and based on records of ink 
used. For example, one inkmaker gives 
coverage of halftone black, 100,000 
square inches solid a pound; another, 
170,000; and a third, 250,000—all on 
enameled coated. 

Reproduced herewith (Figure 1) is 
a schedule used for letterpress work, 
recommended by various employing 





COVERAGE OF PRINCIPAL INKS 
Number of square inches (in thousands) an inch solid a pound. 


Ink Coated S.&S.C. M.F. Dull-coated Offset 


H. T. Black 
Process yellow 
Process red 
Process blue 
Bronze blue 
Opaque red 
Opaque green 
Transparent red 
Yellow lake 
Persian orange 
Peacock blue 
Blue lake (ultra) 
Green lake 
Purple lake 
Transparent tint base 
Mixing white 
Cover white 
Cover yellow 
Cover red 


Above figures are for first-down colors. When one color is superposed on another, figure 
25 to 50 per cent less for second color. Thus, gold ink, first down, would cover 70,000 
square inches on coated stock, and a second impression over the first would have a coverage 
capacity of 100,000 square inches. 








Cover 
























































Figure 3. One of the most specific and complete is this chart showing covering capacities 
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not other variable factors beyond the 
ink manufacturers’ control to be con- 
sidered, namely, the nature of the 
work to be printed and the type of 
paper to be printed upon.” 

There is then presented a recom- 
mendation of the form in which an 
“Ink-Consumption Chart” should be 
made, and which is shown in an ac- 
companying panel. This would indi- 
cate that practically no such charts, 
worked out, exist over there. 


Ink Consumption CHART 
Amount of ink per thousand impressions 





Class of Nature of Ink per 
Work, Stock. 100 sq. in. 
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Chart suggested by Printing Review, Eng- 
land. Factors are like those in other charts 


It will be noted that in general the 
conditions of “Class of Work” and 
“Nature of Stock” are given consider- 
ation in the several tables developed 
in America and presented here. 

The English paper intimates it is 
the job of the inkmaker to develop 
such charts. 

Possibly so. Well, several in this 
country already have. 

From the W. D. Wilson Printing Ink 
Company, Limited, Long Island City, 
New York, comes a unique Ink Calcu- 
lator devised on the order of a slide 
rule for automatic calculation. The 
text on the face of the pocket or case 
reads: “Number of 1000 square inches 
of printing per pound of ink. Half- 
tones take from 50 to 60 per cent of 
solids. Type matter, 10 to 15 per cent 
of solids. For full color, 10 per cent 
increase. On multi-color work, 20 to 25 
per cent less on second or third colors. 
With automatic presses and better dis- 
tribution, increased coverage.” 

On the reverse side of the case is a 
list of the twenty-five principal inks— 
black, colored, and white—numbered 
consecutively from 1 to 25. In the cen- 
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ter of the reverse side is a die-cut open- 
ing, rounded at the ends as on a ther- 
mometer, with a seven-step scale. At 
the top of the scale in black is “Ink.” 
The six other steps reading downward 
in order are: “Machine finish,” “Super 
and S. C.,” “Enamel coated,” “Dull 
coated,” “Antique,” and “Offset.” 
These paper divisions are in red. 

The slide contains twenty-five col- 
umns of figures, each column num- 
bered at the top in red, with number 
corresponding to the number of ink in 
the list of twenty-five principal inks to 
which the coverage figures in the col- 
umn are allocated. The coverage fig- 
ures in the columns are in black. 
Moving the slide in either direction 
brings a specific ink number in line 
with, and immediately next to, the 
word “Ink” on scale. By reading down 
the column of figures in the die-cut 
opening, the coverage of the specific 
ink on the various papers can be seen. 

For example, 8 opaque yellow: the 
slide is moved to either side of the 
opening until 8 on slide comes next to 
“Ink” on scale, when reading down- 
ward it can be seen that the coverage 
in number of thousands of square 
inches solid claimed for 8 opaque yel- 
low as a first-down color is machine 
finish, 50; Super and S. C., 60; 
enamel-coated, 65; dull-coated, 50; 
antique, 45; offset, 60. 

One familiar with ink coverage and 
its calculation must be favorably im- 
pressed with the reasonable coverage 
claims for these twenty-five important 
inks. It would be helpful if it were 
stated on an ink-coverage scale or cal- 
culator whether or not the figures 
given in the table include wastage of 


1 Kelly Black 
2 Jet Black No. 26 





be stated that the calculated coverage 
cannot be guaranteed because of vary- 
ing conditions presented by daily at- 
mospheric changes, papers, rollers, 
presses, forms, makeready, and other 
variables that enter the picture. It is 
possible to estimate very closely. 
“Printers Ink Jonson,” Long Island 
City, New York, well remembered by 
printers who were reading THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER back in the 1890-1900 
period, is sending out an ink calcu- 
lator similar to that of the W. D. 
Wilson Printing Ink Company, that of 
the former being of the revolving type 
for hanging on the wall. “Printers Ink 
Jonson” is a pseudonym made well 
known by persistent advertising in the 
“gay nineties.” All old-timers recall 
the combination offers of printers’ ink 
that were advertised in the printing- 
trade magazines and Printers Ink in 
last decade of nineteenth century. 


x * 


Before You Cut Prices 


Hardly any known type of business 
doesn’t have a “slack” period at some 
time. The favorite American cure is 
cutting prices. 

Before you unthinkingly cut prices 
as a means of keeping things going, 
we suggest that you study the following 
interesting figures: 

A cut of 5 per cent requires 25 per 
cent increase in volume. 

A cut of 10 per cent requires 6214 
per cent increase in volume. 

A cut of 1214 per cent requires 100 
per cent increase in volume. 

A cut of 15 per cent requires 150 per 
cent increase in volume. 


16 Process Yellow 426 
17 Process Red 





3 PE. Block 278 
4 Ainslee Black 
5 Monsur Lustre 108 


18 Process Red 
19 Arrow Red 
20 Arrow Red TR 





6 Agote H. T. Black 
7 Offset Block 513 
8 Opaque Yellow 
9 Opeque Red 

10 Opoque Green 


1! Bronze. Blue 13 Peacock Blue 


12 Process and Lake colors 14 Pr Bis 


21 Persion Orange 
22 Cornell Red 
23 Purple Loke 
24 Green Loke 


15 Process Yellow 1365 25 Mixing White 
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“Slide rule” ink calculator showing reasonable coverage claims for twenty-five leading inks 


washups and quantity of ink left on 
the inking system of the press after the 
run is “off,” which may total from 
5 to 20 per cent, according to the press, 
paper, ink, rollers, atmospheric and 
other conditions. In fairness to both 
printer and inkmaker, it should also 


These aren’t our figures. They’ve 
been worked out by a mathematical 
wizard who knows his arithmetic. Keep 
them before you. They may be valu- 
able the next time you begin to cut 
prices—The Von Hoffman Press, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 
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THERE’S NO ‘MAYBE’ IN ETHICS! 


At least there shouldn’t be! Factor of self-honesty in human relationships stressed by Arthur M. Miller in an 


stimulating address, here reprinted, given recently at a meeting of the Printing Industry of Wichita, Kansas 


HE SUBJECT assigned to me to- 
day is “Ethics—Maybe.” This 
rather stumped me for a while, 
as I hardly knew just what to say 
about that “maybe” part of the sub- 
ject. I asked our president what he 
thought I should do about it, and he 
said, “You remember what General 
Funston yelled as he led his troops 
into battle—‘Give ’em hell.’” I told 
him that was all very good, but I might 
heap a lot of “hell” on my own head 
if the gang had a chance to talk last. 
Anyhow, here it is. 

First, let’s read what Webster says 
about ethics, as pertaining to industry 
or business. “ETHICS: Moral prin- 
ciples, quality or practice; a system 
of moral principles, as medical or 
professional ethics; the morals of in- 
dividual action or practice.” 

Then let us read what ethics means 
as based on the report of the Commit- 
tee on Industrial practices of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 

“(1) Treat every customer fairly 
and equitably, on a basis profitable to 
both the seller and the buyer. 

“(2) Cooperate with competitors, 
within legal limits, on a basis that will 
assist each unit of industry to operate 
under high business standards and 
enable the industry as a whole to serve 
the general public both efficiently and 
economically. 

“(3) Recognize that the property 
of our enterprise represents invest- 
ments and risks of stockholders, and 
that the business, therefore, should be 
conducted so as to render sound ser- 
vice, protect principal, and produce 
a fair average of profit, with consid- 
eration at all times for the human 
factors involved, and for the public 
interest. 

“(4) Demonstrate that our busi- 
ness is a desirable ‘citizen’ of the local 
community.” 

And now that we have learned what 
ethics means, I wish to state that when 
we are members of an association such 
as ours, based upon friendship and a 
desire for knowledge of our industry, 
it behooves every one of us to give this 
thing called ethics even more honest 
-onsideration—for if you cannot be 


ARTHUR M. MILLER is the genial and 
well known vice-president and _ sales 
manager of the McCormick-Armstrong 
Company, Wichita, Kansas, with which 
organization he has worked for nearly 
twenty years. This picture was snapped 
on a Chamber of Commerce excursion 


ethical with business friends and asso- 
ciates, with whom can you be ethical? 

Now let me say right here, I think 
every man in our industry would like 
to be ethical. I don’t think the printing 
industry of Wichita could have made 
the wonderful strides it has made un- 
less the people of the industry had as a 
background in their minds the desire 
to be ethical. But, this thing “maybe,” 
which Webster defines as “perhaps, 
possible, probable, but not sure,” has 
crept into the whole picture and has 
predominated at all times and taken us 
slightly off our balance, leading us 
to try to be “crafty,” “smart,” and 
made us imagine that we were still 
ethical, but just “outsmarting” the 
other fellow. Let us analyze the set-up. 


Mind you now, I am speaking of no 
particular person or business house. 
Oftentimes we get the idea that we 
need business more urgently than the 
other fellow, and we try to find a short 
method of figuring the price list; we 
try to justify to ourselves that we are 
taking the right section from the list, 
when our heart knows we are looking 
for a section that will chisel on the 
proper classification. This certainly 
is not ethical. 

Then we are known to offend by 
simply saying, “I am sorry, I just 
didn’t understand it that way. I 
thought we agreed upon something 
else.” This is really a poor out, for 
when men of the caliber of our execu- 
tives and salesmen cannot find a better 
excuse than this after an all-day meet- 
ing, I’d say they lacked imagination. 

Next we have the fellow who is con- 
tinually looking for short cuts— 
cheapening stock, cheapening every- 
thing, even his salesmen’s commission 
—to get an order. This chap is not 
only unethical with his customer, but 
with the industry as a whole; his 
workmen, and himself. 

We next have the fellow who kids 
himself about costs. No matter how 
someone has produced a job or what 
the price in the price list may be, he 
has a shorter method, and feels that 
he is entitled to put in a better price, 
even after a general classification of 
the job has been decided upon. This 
fellow always has his competitors on 
the anxious seat and is much cause 
for unrest. He is not ethical. 

Then we have another sort of a 
chap, who likes to call himself “sales 
crafty.” He likes to throw a dark one 
every once in a while to get his com- 
petitors cussing him for being a price- 
cutter—whereby he thinks he is get- 
ting loads of good advertising. Crafty 
it is, but very unethical, as it creates 
unrest and lack of confidence, and 
whenever a competitor knows this 
chap is on an order, up then comes 
“maybe” and “not so sure”; and to 
be nearly sure, he shoots the works 
and another job is ruined for the in- 
dustry for many months. Unethical? 
I'll say it is—to the whole industry. 
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Then we have the fellow who sells 
by criticizing his competitor’s work, 
his house, and his personnel. This 
chap is a destroyer; he sells by de- 
stroying confidence in others when he 
should be selling by building con- 
fidence in his own concern and the in- 
dustry as a whole. To be ethical, it is 
well to say nothing, if one cannot 
speak good of a competitor. There is 
no use to criticize work, for in most 
customers’ minds such criticism cre- 
ates the feeling that you think they 
are too dumb to recognize faulty work 
when they see it. 

And then we have another very un- 
ethical sort—the tattle tale—the fel- 
low who will attend a meeting with his 
competitors, and who, after some sort 
of arrangement has been made, tells 
the buyer everything that has hap- 
pened, like a small boy trying to gain 
favor by tattling. We have even known 
of such fellows telling the customer, 
“Well, here’s the price. They will all 
be the same”; or “Well, I should get 
this order, as I drew the low price.” 
This practice is terrible, and I cannot 
see how anyone with any sense of 
moral obligation could do it. 

And again we have the continual 
“beefer.” Although he has made his 
living for many years out of selling 
the industry’s product, he never re- 
members the jobs he has sold, but is 
always “beefing” about the ones he 
has lost—telling everyone, including 
the customer, what “so and _ so’s” 
make up the industry, thereby de- 
stroying confidence and placing our 
industry in the customer’s mind as a 
wretched, low-lifed business. This 
chap should take invoice of himself, 
and check up on his ethics. 

Next, we have the innocently un- 
ethical fellow—the fellow who simply 
doesn’t know; doesn’t know his prod- 
uct, has no idea of sales except from 
the price angle, and has but a vague 
idea of a correct price. This chap is 
not to be criticized, but should be 
helped and given kindly consideration 
—he sometimes can develop into a 
valuable member of the industry. 

I could go on for hours giving illus- 
trations of unethical practices, but I 
am sure we are all smart enough and 
are conscientious enough to know 
when we are not exercising our moral 
duty to our fellowmen, our industry, 
and ourselves; and the industry can- 
not be any higher ethically than our 
individual approach to ethics. I am 
sure that when we feel the urge to do 
something out of line, because we are 
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uncertain, are not sure, if we will 
look at the many sales angles and treat 
them with a sense of duty and the 
character and authority of moral obli- 
gation, we will think twice before we 
throw ourselves open to criticism. 
Let’s “lay it on the line,” as one of my 
competitors says, and respect our 
moral duty to ourselves, our industry, 
and the other fellow. 

To sum the whole thing up: Unless 
and until every representative of the 
industry is always completely honest 
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with himself there will be a “maybe” 
in our ethics. But this “maybe” will 
vanish the moment that our every con- 
tact with each other and with the 
public is based on the premise that if 
we are honest with ourselves every 
deal will be clean, honest, and above 
board. After all, this is the only way 
a self-respecting man can operate. 
The public will appreciate it—we 
of the industry will enjoy it—and the 
industry will enjoy an increasing 
measure of respect and prosperity. 
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SAVE BY BOOSTING PAPER COST! 


It sounds paradoxical, but if you’re printing “bleed” pages, there’s logic in it, as this article shows. A study 


of modern bleed-page production problems, the last of a stimulating series 


APER, after all, constitutes some- 
Pres around only 30 per cent 

of the cost of a job of printing. 
The other 70 per cent is mechanical 
cost. Laudable as is any effort to re- 
duce the percentage of paper cost, 
there is abundant evidence that print- 
ers who have been operating with 
minimum margins to save paper cost 
may not have been “thinking through” 
the entire problem. Too often such 
practice increases the mechanical cost 
and hence the cost on the entire job. 

Using margins considerably less 
than common sense and experience 
have proved necessary for economic 
production, mechanical departments 
generally resort to “stunt perform- 
ances”; they substitute a gamble for 
what is known to be standard and effi- 
cient practices. 

But sacrificing accepted practices 
and adopting “tricks of the trade” in 
the hope of saving money has been 
proved to be “bad medicine”—espe- 
cially when printing bleed pages. On 
the other hand, adequate margins for 
recognized trim, gripper and cross-bar 
requirements are known definitely to 
decrease production costs, to increase 
profit, and to improve quality. 


Estimaters, even though familiar 
with needs of pressroom and bindery, 
who ignore grippers and cross-bars in 
lockup and register, but tell them- 
selves “someway the shop will get by,” 
are steering such work dangerously 
near the brink of loss. While avoidable 
wastes in paper are always to be 
sought by careful figuring of press- 
sheet sizes, estimaters are not making 
any real savings in producing a job if 
such savings in paper sizes in turn are 
lost by the handicaps imposed on pro- 
duction. Those who make estimates 
and plan work need to consider all 
angles, especially the additional me- 
chanical costs incurred when the press 
sheet is reduced to a size below its 
most efficient workableness. 

The question resolves itself to this: 
“What savings actually can be made 
in paper’s 30 per cent portion of cost 
that will not be more than offset by any 
of its handicaps on production’s 70 
per cent portion?” 

Or, to reverse the thought: “Does 
production’s 70 per cent of cost offer a 
larger chance of making savings in 
producing the job if paper’s 30 per 
cent portion does not penalize produc- 
tion by skimping on paper?” 








TABLE I—Showing experience with eleven periodicals when paper sizes were 
revised, even at increased cost for stock, in order that production savings could 
be made to offset the increased cost of stock. As shown in the last column, the 
per cent of increased paper cost to mechanical cost is comparatively so small as 
to be easily overcome by better production methods and greater production 


efficiency when adequate paper sizes are used. 
Per Cent % Increased 
Present Additional Increase Paper Cost 
Publica- Page Margin Allowance Margin Allowance in Paper to Mechanical 
tion Quantity Design Side Top Bottom Side Top Bottom Cost 


Bleed 
Bleed 
Bleed 
Bleed 
Bleed 
Bleed 

No bleed 
Bleed 

No bleed 5 
Bleed 

No bleed 346 
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Average 9.0 


NoTE—Included in the per cent increase in the cost of paper is an allowance of from %4 
to % inch for gripper edge, depending upon the size of the press sheet, and for one inch 
cross-bars, both the short and the long way of the chase. The one inch allows for the 
usual 134¢-inch cross-bars plus the reglets on each side. 











By EDWARD T. MILLER 


“A few figures will demonstrate 
what are the odds in favor of the ade- 
quate paper idea,” declares M. E. 
Powers, Chicago printing engineer, 
who recently made an analysis of the 
paper used in eleven different periodi- 
cals of varying page sizes and of circu- 
lations running from 3,000 copies to 
70,000 copies each. “The former mar- 
gins of the publications first were fig- 
ured as shown in the table herewith 
(Table I) with an allowance for bleed 
pages lower than it should be, The 
same publications next were figured 
for margins %% of an inch trim, side, 
top, and bottom, with additional al- 
lowance of paper for gripper edge and 
still further allowance for cross-bars. 

“Experience shows that when bleed 
pages run into margins ordinarily 
used for grippers, it becomes neces- 
sary either to shift the form and 
squeeze the gripper edge or to move 
gripper fingers. If the latter be re- 
sorted to, then the pressman invites 
wrinkles in the sheet. In case forms 
with bleed pages are on a two-color 
press, a series of similar expensive 
moves become necessary and involve 
the further expense of changing back 
to original positions after the run. In 
either case a press handicap is set up. 

“The table shows the increase in the 
cost of the paper when larger press 
sheets were purchased. Offsetting this 
additional cost is the savings in me- 
chanical costs of producing the work. 
The percentage of the increase of the 
paper cost to the total cost of mechani- 
cal production, including the lockup, 
makeready, and running and bindery 
charges, all operations affected by 
margins, is shown in the last column 
of the table. 

“The average of the percentages of 
the increased paper cost, in this case 
9.0 per cent, and the average of the 
percentages of increased paper cost to 
the total mechanical costs, 5.9 per 
cent, practically, 6.0 per cent, show 
the odds with which the printer had to 
deal when changing to adequate mar- 
gins for the job. 

“His problem was whether or not he 
could save 6 per cent or more on pro- 
duction costs to pay for or offset the 
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9 per cent increase on paper, remem- 
bering that paper is only 30 per cent 
and mechanical cost 70 per cent of the 
total cost of the job. Any saving over 
6 per cent would be additional profit. 

“It was comparatively easy to dem- 
onstrate the possibilities of saving the 
6 per cent as well as the probabilities 
for additional profit and improved 
quality. A saving of an hour in the 
lockup of a cylinder-press form ef- 
fected because the lockup man had 
enough space for cross-bars and could 
follow normal practice, yielded 18 per 
cent saving in lockup. An increase of 
only fifty sheets an hour in press pro- 
duction, because of substantial grip- 
per edge, amounted to 6 per cent 
saving in running time. A gain of 150 
to 200 sheets an hour on a high-speed 
folder, because of sufficient trim al- 
lowance to permit inevitable varia- 
tions, yielded 11 per cent savings in 
the bindery. At the paper cutter we 
found a saving of approximately 25 
per cent when the cutter had the nec- 
essary paper for trimming and did not 
have to resort to nursing every lift in 
order to insure cutting every sheet. 

“One publication seemed difficult 
to produce. All along the line errors 
crept in. It was what the shop called a 
‘jinx job.’ The bindery had to resort to 
miracles to finish and deliver. The 
analysis showed that on most of the 
runs of that job the difficulties were 
due to improper-size paper, so that 
the production men did not have sufhi- 
cient leeway to meet the difficulties 
which showed up and to overcome the 
handicaps appearing as the job pro- 
gressed from department to depart- 
ment in the plant. 

“All of which seems to prove that it 
would have been much better business 
to spend 9 per cent additional on pa- 
per and take the chance, with all the 
odds favorable, that at least 6 per cent, 
and probably much more, could be 
saved in mechanical production, espe- 
cially when mechanical production of- 
fers so many more chances for saving 
and makes up such a large proportion 
of the total cost of the job. 

“Every month now, the printer is 
taking just that chance and winning 
out. All printers and production men 
will agree that the quality will be im- 
proved when there is on hand paper 
of adequate proportions for efficient 
production, and when all attention 
can be directed towards production 
and quality, rather than to ‘stunts’ 
necessary when press sheets are too 
small for the job on hand.” 
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IS PRINTING SUCH ANU 


It’s much steadier than some critics think it is, according to this survey of 


OMING in contact with school su- 

perintendents and administrators, 
as my work necessitates, I am fre- 
quently met with arguments that go 
somewhat like this: “Why teach print- 
ing in our school? The printing indus- 
try is too unstable. During the begin- 
ning of the depression a large number 
of establishments were forced to close 
their doors, going either into bank- 


ruptcy or receivership, a sad outlook.” 
When one hears observations of this 
kind, and from people who presum- 
ably know what they’re talking about, 
the natural reaction is to ask for sta- 
tistics. Few, apparently, can be pro- 
duced that will indicate the number 
of establishments that have failed from 
one cause or another. Just how “un- 
stable” is the printing business? Where 
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Figure 1. Graph, right, shows how nine industries ranked in number of establishments over thir- 
teen-year period. Printing’s drop through 1929-33 was less than that of majority of industries 
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UNSTABLE INDUSTRY? 


certain of the major manufacturing industries ® By MILFORD M. HAMLIN 
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can we look for data that will verify 
or refute the dolorous utterances re- 
garding conditions in the industry ? 
There are, of course, graphs and 
charts indicating trends of different 
factors in various industries through 
which comparisons can be made to 
show the rise and fall of conditions in 
any particular year. For instance, sta- 
tistics show that the number of estab- 


lishments in the printing and publish- 
ing industries in the United States 
decreased almost 31 per cent in the 
year 1933 as compared with the year 
1929. The number of wage earnings 
decreased about 24 per cent, while the 
amount of wages paid was reduced 
around 42 per cent. (These figures are 
taken from Herbert C. Anderson’s arti- 
cle on the “Decline of Apprentice 
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Figure 2. Comparison of the nine industries in respect to number of establishments as reported 


by “ 


Census of Manufactures.” 


Printing takes second place over textiles in the years 1929-31 
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Training,” which appeared in THE 
INLAND PRINTER for November, 1936.) 

Standing alone, these figures would 
indicate a rather sorry condition in the 
printing and publishing industry. But, 
by comparing these with similar fig- 
ures and factors in other manufactur- 
ing industries, it is found that the 
printing business is not nearly as bad 
off as it might appear to be. Statistics 
give it some solidity. 

As I have said, statistics regarding 
the number of establishments that have 
failed for one reason or another are 
not available. The “Census of Manu- 
factures,” however, in its biennial cen- 
sus, does give us the number of estab- 
lishments, and it has occurred to me 
that a comparison, covering a period 
of years, would indicate the trend in 
this respect and also show the standing 
of the various manufacturing indus- 
tries. With this thought in mind, I have 
prepared the charts and graphs repro- 
duced herewith. 

The nine industries selected for this 
survey are as follows: (1) Food and 
kindred products; (2) textiles and 
their products; (3) forest products; 
(4) printing, publishing, and allied 
industries; (5) stone, clay, and glass 
products; (6) iron and steel and their 
products, (not including machinery) ; 
(7) non-ferrous metals and _ their 
products; (8) machinery (not includ- 
ing transportation equipment); (9) 
transportation equipment—air, land, 
and water. 

Full explanation of the various 
items included in each industry will 
be found in the “Census of Manufac- 
tures” (1933), from which all of the 
data necessary to compile these charts 
and graphs have been taken. 

These nine industries were selected 
because they incorporate the various 
trades into which pupils from the in- 
dustrial arts and vocational depart- 
ments of our public schools will find 
employment. These naturally include 
a large and most important group of 
industries in our country. 

Note that the industries under con- 
sideration are all manufacturing indus- 
tries, of which printing and publishing 
is one. Obviously, like industries 
should be considered in a comparison 
of this kind. 

To make a satisfactory comparison 
it was necessary to select the data for 
one year which could be considered as 
a basis of 100, and to apply the data 
given for other years on a percentage 
comparison with this year. I have 
therefore taken the year 1923 as an 
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index of 100, and shown the percentage 
comparison with this year of 1923 for 
the following years: 1925, 1927, 1929, 
1931, 1933, and 1935. 

Figure 1 shows the trend of the 
number of establishments in manufac- 
turing industries for the years 1923 


Thus it is shown just how each one 
of these nine manufacturing industries 
has ranked in the matter of the number 
of establishments in the industry as a 
whole during this thirteen-year period. 
It is interesting to note that the print- 
ing and publishing industry had a 
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AVERAGE INDEXES OF NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES |! 
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AVERAGE INDEXES OF Amount oF WAGES PAID IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 
FOR YEARS 1923 TO 1935, INCLUSIVE 
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Figure 3. Average index for entire period. Printing makes best showing of all in respect to aver- 
age for the period, and amount of fluctuation compares well with the majority of other industries 


to 1935 inclusive. The curve graph on 
the right side shows just where each 
one of these nine manufacturing indus- 
tries stood in the years under consid- 
eration. This chart gives us interesting 
data over a thirteen-year period—not 
only through the prosperous years of 
1927, 1928, and 1929, but also through 
the most serious part of the devastating 
depression which struck us in 1929. 


30 


steady climb from the year 1923 to 
1925, and that the drop from the year 
1929 through 1931 and 1933 was not 
as much as is shown for the majority. 
Only one other industry showed an 
upward trend from 1923, and this in- 
dustry started down at 1927; you will 
note that the drop was very steep and 
long. I refer to the industry listed as 
“stone, clay, and glass products.” 


The bars on the left of the char: 
show the fluctuation in the various in. 
dustries over the thirteen-year period 
under consideration. The left end of 
the bar shows the low and the righi 
end the high for the period. Thus, the 
length of the bar indicates the fluctua- 

tion for the period. In this respect, 

printing takes fifth place, but it 
should be noted that the low for the 
period is well in front of all the 
other industries, except one, and the 
high mark for the period is also sur- 
passed by only one other industry. 

Figure 2 shows a comparison of 
the number of establishments in 
these nine manufacturing industries 
for each year (from 1925 to 1935), 
on the basis of the year 1923 equal- 
ing 100. It is interesting to note 
that the printing and publishing in- 
dustry showed the best condition in 
this respect in three of the six years 
considered, and took second place 
in the other three years. 

This chart shows, in the left-hand 
column, the number of establish- 
ments in each of the nine industries 
as reported by the “Census of Man- 
ufactures.” Thus, we can see at a 
glance the standing of these various 
industries in respect to the number 
of establishments. You will note 
that food takes first place, textiles 
second, and printing and publish- 
ing third in four of the years re- 
ported; and that in the years 1929 
and 1931, the printing and publish- 
ing industry takes second place over 
textiles. In the year 1933, the textile 
industry exceeded the printing and 
publishing in number of establish- 
ments by only two establishments. 

Figures 1 and 2 portray the trends 
from the standpoint of number of 
establishments in these different in- 
dustries, as well as the fluctuations 
during the period and the place 
each industry takes during any one 
of the years under consideration. 

Figure 3 shows an average index 
for the entire period, thus giving us 
at a glance the rating of these indus- 
tries in point of number of estab- 

lishments as compared with the year 
1923. Again bars on the right side of 
the chart indicate the place each indus- 
try took in this respect, while the bars 
on the left show the fluctuation during 
the period. The figures above the bars 
on this side of the chart indicate the 
difference between the low and high 
point on the basis of the method of 
figures obtained from the source. 
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The layout man, in designing a 
piece of printing, must take into con- 
sideration certain factors: he should 
know what the piece is to accom- 
plish; how it is to be used; under 
what conditions it will be read; the 
class of people who will receive it; 
and what their interest is in the 
subject matter. 

Too often this ground knowledge is 
neglected, and the result may be as 
seen in the original setting of the 
Annual Parents’ Night Program (at 
top), which does not satisfy the eye. 

Two colors were available for this 
display. But instead of making good 
use of this opportunity for heightened 
effectiveness and beauty of the fin- 
ished page, the design employs two 
ordinary five-point rules, which, as 
placed, neither attract attention nor 
contribute striking value. 

The purpose of color is to display 
and embellish type matter. It can 
hardly be suggested that color makes 
for legibility—although color added 
to white paper and black ink never 
should be allowed to detract from 
the printed message nor dominate 
visual interest. Color is popular be- 
cause it is effective as an adver- 
tising factor and powerful in gain- 
ing reader attention. 

In the resetting (at bottom) the title 
has been dramatized by the use of 
enough color to beautify the page. 
Color here plays an important part 
as a definite factor in the design as 
a whole; it ties into the design by 
tunning up into the illustration. 

The original setting of this pro- 
gram title is weak on several counts: 
in the relation of the pica measure 
used in the trim size to the pica 
measure found on the remaining 
seven pages; in the type face em- 
ployed; and in lack of coordination of 
the various elements. 

Trim size of the original is 534 by 
9%; the title is set nineteen picas 
wide while the other pages of the 
Program are set twenty-seven picas. 
These margins are not in correct pro- 
Portion, and there is a feeling that 
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the design is running off the page, 
top and bottom. If the words “An- 
nual Parents Night” had been set on 
one line in Kauffman Bold, “West- 
dale Secondary School” spaced to 
the same measure, and the two date 
lines at the foot of the page increased 
to twenty-seven picas, the title page 
would have been in harmony with 
the rest of the program. 

. Narrowing of the pica measure is 
always permissible when the lay- 
out man can suit his design to the 
narrower measure. Here, however, 
with the full pica measure, the setup 
would have been improved. 

A common fault of programs of this 
nature is the use of bold-face type. 
These pieces printed in black on 
white or ivory stock should not be 
set in bold type faces. This is be- 
cause it is reasonable to expect that 
such pieces are not intended to ad- 
vertise nor to secure business, but 
to be pleasing examples of printing, 
easy on the eyes—pieces which can 
be read in a not-too-well-lighted audi- 
torium, and which will be delightful 
to examine and review at leisure. 

A type in a light, gay manner 
should be used, therefore. In the 
original setting, Cairo Bold and 
Kauffman Bold Script seem a little 
out of place. The light versions of 
these popular types would have pro- 
duced a much happier result. 

On the original specimen, it is rather 
difficult to grasp, at a glance, the 
full meaning of the lines. There is 
no relationship between the lines and 
decorative units—no logical organi- 
zation. The lines seem mechanically 
spaced, and the reader must skip 
confusedly around on the page to 
connect their meaning. 

In the resetting, the light-face types 
attract attention, and the lines are 
so grouped that the reader senses 
their meaning instantly. They are 
grouped for quick and easy reading. 


By HOWARD N. KING 


Mr. King, who conducts the Typo- 
graphic Clinic this month, is a 
typographic designer and house-or- 
gan authority at York, Pennsylvania. 
He also serves as typographic con- 
sultant and lecturer for the Intertype 
Corporation, Brooklyn, New York. 













STYLESHEET FOR BUSINESS MAN 





By Edward N. Teall 


VERY NEW STYLEBOOK or style- 
E sheet is worth attention, because 
there is always the possibility of 
interesting discoveries. As The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press “Manual of 
Style” remarks, “styles change in 
style.” Along with changes in the man- 
ner of writing and the mode of expres- 
sion, we have corresponding changes 
in “the mechanics of producing the 
written word” in type. The latest style- 
sheet to come to me is called “A Style 
Sheet for Business Writing,” and is 
marked as “compiled by the Dartnell 
staff.” At first glance it attracts atten- 
tion because of its novel makeup. And 
the text is stimulating and valuable; 
it says something. 

It really is a help to the user. 

As to the makeup: The spacious 
pages are divided into four sections 
each, vertically. In the first column 
we find the headings. In the second 
column, headed “Style,” are given the 
rules adopted. Column 3 is given up 
to examples illustrating application of 
the rules, and the fourth and final 
column is headed, crisply, “Not.” In 
Column 4 we get the horrible ex- 
amples, the how-not-to-do-it stuff. It’s 
a new idea in stylesheet makeup, to 
me, at least; and it works mighty well. 
The six pages of rule and comment 
have an admirable simplicity. 

Selection of topics under which the 
stuff is to be lined up is in itself inter- 
esting and important. In this sheet we 
have: “Addresses,” “‘Ages,” “Com- 
pound and Hyphenated Words,” “Con- 
tractions and Omissions,” “Display 
Matter,” “Figures,” “Foreign Words,” 
“Proper Names,” “Names of Organi- 
zations, Institutigns, etc.,” “Geograph- 
ical Names,” “Political Names,” 
“Questions,” “Quotations,” “Religious 
References,” ‘Time, Dates, Seasons, 
etc.,” and “Titles.” These few titles 
cover pretty well the field with which 
readers of Proofroom are familiar; 
these are the topics with which printers 
concern themselves — especially, of 
course, the proofreaders and editors. 
To anyone setting out to make a style- 
book or stylesheet, the division of the 
subject into component territories of 
ruling is a really tough problem. But 
with a list like this as a starter, it is 
easy to build, adding such headings, 
for instance, as our old Proofroom 
favorite, Close-quotes with Other 


Punctuation, and so on. 
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Now, I'll give you three guesses, 
two of which you won’t need, as to 
which of these topics first caught and 
held the eye of this amiably critical 
inspector. Right!—it was the section 
on compounding. One rule in this sec- 
tion is: “Compound two nouns when 
one of them functions as a prefix or 
suffix.” This is odd: the writers of this 
stylesheet evidently think of a com- 
pound as necessarily a solid. I have 
encountered similar distinction, but 
the other way round: a great many 
persons think unless you have a hy- 
phen you have no compound. The fact 
is, “gaslight,” “gas-light,” and “gas 
light” are all compounds, one as much 
as the other. In the first form, the solid 
form, the effect is to present a new unit, 
a new word. In the second, conscious- 
ness of union is (rather awkwardly? ) 
revealed, in the hyphen. In the third, 
while some experts will tell you “gas” 
is an adjective, E. N. T. insists it is not 
—but is still a noun, what he chooses 
to call a noun of identification. 

Well, that is perhaps a bit fine spun 
for present purposes. But it’s brass 
tacks when I ask you to consider this: 
Under the ruling “Compound two 
nouns when one of them functions as 
a prefix or suffix,” the examples given 
are “bookcase,” “doorway,” “land- 
owner,” “copyholder,” and “airship,” 
“penholder,” “brickmaker,” “birth- 
place.” Now, taking the sheet on its 
own ground, and accepting the idea 
of “book” as in force and effect a 
mere prefix to “case,” or “case” a suf- 
fix to “book,” we find ourselves close 
to E. N. T.’s own ruling that when two 
words are hooked up tight to make a 
new word, they should be joined in 
solid form—especially when they are 
both monosyllables, as in “bookcase” 
and “doorway.” Then, why do the 
makers of this stylesheet call it—first 
thing on page 1, in the biggest type in 
the leaflet—“A Style Sheet for Busi- 
ness Writing”? Me, I write “style- 
book” and “stylesheet.” 

Picky? Yes sir! Very small stuff, 
says you—and you are quite right. It 
is small stuff—and so, if you choose to 
see it that way, is the whole matter of 
compounding. That is, until you strike 
a snag. Until you come to one of those 
spots where a hyphen really does make 
a whale of a difference, as between 
“ten dollar-bills”’ and “ten-dollar 
bills.” Skipping a lot of paragraphs, 





let’s clamp right down on the subject: 
For the printer, making a stylesheet 
should be brought down to a matter of 
the smallest possible number of rules, 
especially in such matters as com- 
pounding. The more you go into par- 
ticulars, the more particulars you find 
asking you to go into them—and the 
worse confounded does the confusion 
in this field become. 

You folks will please be patient with 
me while I ride my hobby. These mat- 
ters cannot be sidestepped, they have 
to be met and disposed of one way or 
another, in every print shop, no matter 
how small or how big. In some it’s just 
a higgledy-piggledy affair, catch-as- 
catch-can, hit-or-miss. In others, it’s a 
field of fussiness. In some shops the 
whim of the moment rules, and much 
inconsistency results—with a sorry 
show of stylelessness. In others, you 
can’t see the woods for the trees— 
there are so many rules, with so many 
exceptions, so many ifs, ands, and 
buts, the compo and the proofreader 
bog down. In the matter of style, two 
things are bad: deficiency and excess, 
too little style, too much style. There 
is a happy medium, and the shop that 
can locate it will run smoothly and 
with a minimum of bother and com- 
plication as it goes. 

Here’s where the rulemakers fall 
down: In this stylesheet, the ruling on 
compounding includes, in two in- 
stances, the phrase “in general.” It 
says: “In general, use no hyphens with 
the following prefixes and suffixes”— 
“In general, use hyphens with the fol- 
lowing prefixes and suffixes.” That ex- 
pression “in general” lets the whole 
thing down. It’s an alibi for anyone 
who doesn’t care to follow the list— 
and a defense for inconsistency. When 
you turn to the dictionary for gui- 
dance, you don’t get much. Standard 
and Century are loaded down with 
hyphens; Webster has no style at all, 
it follows usage, and usage, as reflected 
in citations by the hundred thousand, 
has more of vagary than of principle. 
Usage seems to follow few laws. 

So the business man says: “Where 
do I get off? You’re telling me what’s 
wrong with this stylesheet, but you 
don’t tell me how to do better for my- 
self.” Well, you can write rules by the 
hundred, exceptions ditto—and still 
the subject of compounding is not 
brought down to a real working basis. 
The same word can be a noun, a verb, 
an adjective; as (to use my old favorite 
example) this metal is iron, this is an 
iron pot, someone must iron my shirt. 
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And in the different uses, the word has 
different combining powers; in one 
situation it calls for hyphening, in an- 
other for solidifying, and in another 
for separation in two-word form, the 
noun of identification. 

That is to say, if you really want to 
get right down to bedrock facts, it is 
simply absolutely not possible to 
codify the whole field of compound- 
ing. The writer is not a mechanical toy, 
a robot—he must be an artist. He 
should fix in his own mind, for his 
own guidance, certain principles— 
and then he should use a fine intelli- 
gence in applying them to the work in 
hand. He should have essential con- 
sistency—but he must be reconciled to 
the necessity of occasional appear- 
ances of technical inconsistency. He 
should not write “today” today and 
“to-day” tomorrow. He should not 
write “today” and “to-morrow” in the 
same article. There are some points on 
which a positive ruling is possible; 
those are the first ones to be dealt with, 
put out of the way. 

But when complications begin, the 
stylesheet maker is up against it. He 
must use the finest kind of intelligence 
in making his discriminations—and, if 
he is to be of any use in the print shop, 
he must show the worker, the composi- 
tor, and the proofreader, just where 
and when to let the rule go by the 
board and use common sense. After all 
is said and done, that is the essence of 
the whole matter: common sense. And 
so I, for one, have just one single rule 
to offer—and that is, use or don’t use 
the hyphen or the solid form accord- 
ing to whether one or the other way of 
writing assures you of being correctly 
understood. When you have made sure 
that you simply can’t be misread, then 
you can take time to check up on the 
details of style. 

This, of course, is an age-old ques- 
tion, one that is constantly cropping 
up to plague the worker with words. It 
seems to me, however, that clearness of 
meaning is the basic test. 

Here I’ve gone and used up my 
space with comment on a single minor 
phase of this stylesheet. There will 
have to be another piece about it, next 
month—because it is really worth 
critical examination. Made by busi- 
ness people for business people, it 
surely does reflect a recognized need, 
and as business gives printing most of 
its opportunity for usefulness, we of 
the world of print must find meat in a 
stylesheet planned and carried out like 
this. See you next month! 








He’s ‘King’ of the ‘Old-timers’ 





Benjamin Franklin Waite, 94, of Johnson City, New York, was crowned “King of Old- 
Time Printers” at typesetting contest held at the Sacramento-Golden Empire Centen- 
nial, Sacramento, California. Exact age of the Washington hand press shown is unknown 


@ When Benjamin Franklin Waite, a 
ninety-four-year-old printer of Johnson 
City, New York, went to Sacramento in 
April, he had a long and honorable ca- 
reer of craftsmanship behind him, but no 
particular public distinctions. 

After he had competed in the old-time 
printers contest sponsored by the Sacra- 
mento Advertising Club and the Sac- 
ramento-Golden Empire Centennial, he 
found himself in possession of the fol- 
lowing: $1,000 in cash; the title of “King 
of Old-Time Printers”; and a contract 
to supervise production of The Placer 
Times, a revival of Northern California’s 
first newspaper, which is being issued as 
a daily souvenir of the Centennial. 

These awards and honors came to Mr. 
Waite by virtue of his typesetting skill in 
the finals of the contest at historic Sut- 
ter’s fort, which brought together five 
ace printers of yesteryear—the youngest 
of whom was only eighty-one years old. 


(See pictures below.) Using eighty-year- 
old type from the plant of the Folsom 
Telegraph, each contestant set a seventy- 
five-word paragraph telling of the found- 
ing, one hundred years ago, of Sutter’s 
Fort, the birthplace of Sacramento. Mr. 
Waite, “with a facility that was marvel- 
ous to watch,” set the copy in seventeen 
minutes, thirty-one and one-half seconds 
—-six minutes less than the time required 
by his nearest competitor, and scored 83 
per cent as a result. 

Said to be the oldest United States 
member of the International Typographi- 
cal Union, Mr. Waite still operates his 
own printing shop and newspaper at 
Johnson City, New York. He was born 
March 19, 1845, in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, and entered the printing trade 
in 1860. On his mother’s side he is a di- 
rect descendant of Miles Standish. As an 
apprentice he “hand set” Lincoln’s proc- 
lamation speech freeing the slaves. 





Runners-up in the contest, left to right: Isaac R. Crow, 86, Spokane, Washington (77 
per cent); John Tainsh, 81, Milwaukee, Wisconsin (76 per cent); L. P. Kimball, 87, 
Lakin, Kansas (65 per cent); Robert E. Carr, 86,,Hammond, Louisiana (63 per cent) 
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Australian View of Association 


RINTERS OF AUSTRALIA take their trade-association 
Porctivities seriously. They believe in closely associated 
individuals; that in association, the individual enriches, 
and in turn is enriched. They have what is conceded to be 
the most powerful body of employers connected with any 
one industry in Australia—The Printing and Allied Trades 
Employer’s Federation. At its recent convention, South- 
port, Queensland, subjects of a wider range than usually 
engages attention of American printers’ associations were 
discussed—such as vacations with pay, customs tariff with 
reference to its effect on printing materials and products 
of Australian printers and their customers, and many rami- 
fications of these subjects. Much time was also given over 
to the “why” for a printers’ association. 

The “industrial officer” of the association, George An- 
derson, of Victoria, who is favorably known by many 
American printers by reason of his extended visit to the 
United States, in an address before the convention said: 
“You can get nothing worth while in this world from iso- 
lated units; from things out of association. Only by some 
form or other of association of diverse elements can prob- 
lems be solved and conflict removed.” 

He reminds us that Governments are interfering more 
and more in the control of industry on the theory that “a 
sick or badly conducted industry impairs the economic 
health and vigor of the State”; and that if those engaged in 
a particular industry cannot efficiently manage their own 
affairs in the interests of those immediately concerned and 
of the community, then Government generally finds its 
opportunity to step in. 

“We don’t want a further enlargement of the power and 
authority of the State,” said Mr. Anderson. “We don’t want 
Government control of industry—not in these days of party 
politics. Industries should govern themselves.” Mr. Ander- 
son suggests that legislative bodies pass “enabling acts” 
conferring on a majority in an industry power to formulate 
and enforce a general policy for the good of the industry, 
free from minority obstructions. 


Lay-off Loans for Employes 


EADERS who found much interest in the article appear- 
R ing in the March issue of THE INLAND PRINTER de- 
scribing the successful efforts of the Keller-Crescent 
Company, of Evansville, Indiana, to rejuvenate its letter- 
press department, may also find much of interest and of 
practical value in the company’s plan for lay-off loans. 

By it, employes during dull seasons are enabled to draw 
in advance against their future overtime, so that they can 
budget their personal expenses more accurately and be at 
least partially free of the worry of the short-pay envelope 
in the dull season. 
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“A careful study of our experience,” says Sam Weil, 
secretary of the company, “over a few years with heavy 
seasonal fluctuations in work against a background of a 
limited labor market, indicated that such a plan would be 
practical, would help our employes to level out their fam- 
ily budgets and would be a partial substitute for a complete 
guaranteed wage system which we do not as yet feel we 
can undertake.” 

When an employe has a short week because of lay-offs, 
the company will loan him up to ten hours pay in addition 
to what he has received in his envelope for that week. The 
loan is to be paid out of the straight-time factor of his over- 
time, as it occurs. The loan limit permitted is one hundred 
hours pay, with certain exceptions. While a loan is out- 
standing, the straight-time factor of all overtime worked is 
retained as payment on the loan, except in the case of short 
time and overtime in the same week. 

The company has issued a small booklet explaining the 
plan and its mechanics, including a number of pertinent 
questions with their answers, a pledge, and contract. 

While the plan is somewhat similar to that of General 
Motors’ lay-off loan system, the Keller-Crescent plan ante- 
dates it by five months and loans only against future over- 
time. Printers throughout the country who are interested 
will find this plan interesting and profitable. 


Spend Depreciation Reserves Now 


HE OTHER Da&yY the writer stood beside a hand-fed pony 
press which was rolling away at a four-million run 
of two-color envelope stuffers. When complimented on 
the appearance of the work, the pressman said, “Thank 
you; but it ought to be running on a two-color automatic.” 
He was not meeting his production schedule, and he was 
skeptical of the prospect of meeting the estimated cost. 
The incident is typical of much of the printing done 
today, both in small and large plants which have been 
riding through the depression on old equipment. Competi- 
tion with modernized plants has forced such establishments 
to take work at low prices, and they find it increasingly 
difficult to meet production schedules, quality standards, 
and cost limits allowing profit margins. Not many years 
ago they were able to get by to some extent, but current 
wage rates and taxes have increased production costs— 
the old slow machines cannot be counted on to produce 
enough output to absorb the present production costs and 
leave anything over for profit. Recognition of these facts, 
not only in printing but in other industries, is awakening 
more interest in the question of how to improve conditions. 
Most significant is the recent survey by the New England 
Council among eleven industries in that manufacturing sec- 
tion of the country to determine what industrialists are 
thinking in this connection. Some 80 per cent of the print- 
ing firms surveyed declared they proposed to use all of 
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their depreciation reserves during the current year toward 
improving their plants and putting themselves in better 
competitive condition. Textiles, food, metal products, and 
shoes also announced modernization programs. Many of 
the plants have completed plans and others are in the act 
of preparing programs for expending from 50 per cent to 
100 per cent of their depreciation or replacement reserves 
for modernization. 

By whatever name it may be called, depreciation reserves 
have come to be known as ear-marked assets for replace- 
ments made necessary by wear-and-tear and obsolescence. 
They are meant to be used. It seems particularly important 
that the time is rapidly approaching, if not already here, 
when competitive conditions call for unlocking the vaults 
of industry and reinvesting these funds in equipment which 
will meet the demands of business in the approaching years 
of what seems destined to be the world’s greatest period of 
industrial and commercial activity. 


Giving up Statistics 
GREAT fact-finding financial institution has asked the 
business men of the country for information relative 

to their tax burdens; a Government department seeks from 

industrial plants facts concerning industrial injuries; a 

great illustrated weekly is compiling information on re- 

search in the graphic arts as it is being done by printing 
associations, foundations, and plants. Enumeration of sim- 
ilar efforts to obtain information of one kind or another 
might be continued. In fact, so numerous have these efforts 
become that making out reports and filling in question- 
naires have become all but burdensome. Because of much 
duplication and overlapping resulting from the multi- 

plicity of fact-finding agencies, recent announcement of a 

movement to combine all research work of a public na- 

ture into a coordinated institution is hopefully welcomed. 

A great work could thus be done. 

However, American business men—printers among them 
—are woefully prone to overlook the requests of legitimate 
fact-finding agencies, and thus unwittingly to stand in their 
own light. Governmental research is generally far-reaching 
and complete and the information gathered is available 
and free to every citizen. Generally the information has a 
direct relationship to business and is helpful in directing 
methods and shaping policies. What is true of Government 
research is equally true of private, industrial, and commer- 
cial research. The latter may even go a step or two farther 
in helpfulness to business because its work is designed 
more specifically to meet business’ special needs. 

Printers need to know more about industry and com- 
merce in general, because printing is more and more being 
built into the general business structure. The greater the 
printer’s knowledge of industry and commerce, the better 
can he serve the interests of these, his best two customers. 
For that reason, printers should be punctillious in answer- 
ing questionnaires and giving information to fact-finding 
agencies. Furthermore, such research efforts tend to in- 
crease printing requirements and consequent printing 
sales. Modern methods for making such survey so protect 
the informer that identities are wholly lost in the com- 
posite compilation. Hesitancy on that score savors of stu- 
pidity. If proper records of business are kept, the time re- 
quired to make out the papers is comparatively little. 


America’s Number-One Problem 


AXATION is America’s number-one problem. All other 

problems have their roots in it. Employment of twelve 
million idle workers is held up because recovery and expan- 
sion of commerce and industry are deterred by local, state, 
and federal taxes. New capital needed for expansion of suc- 
cessful old businesses still hides in money vaults because 
the little return, after Government grabs in taxes, is no 
inducement to come forth. New inventions, new products 
of laboratories, new uses for old products, all are held back 
because capital is afraid to come to their aid. 

Persons with money—8,000,000 persons own the com- 
mon stocks of American corporations, 83 per cent of whom 
are small investors—know the value of investment in their 
own business or the institution for which they work. 
Thousands of these have additional funds in savings banks 
ready to invest, but they prefer more to keep it “liquid” 
than to “freeze” it in investments which cannot pay divi- 
dends under the present tax burdens. They shy at the added 
risk of confiscation by taxes. Yet, if business were left free 
and undeterred, soon it would absorb the unemployed; 
rebuild national purchasing power; revive more abundant 
distribution of necessaries and luxuries; and give to man- 
kind the new commodities science has up its sleeve. 

The printing industry alone pays fifteen or more classes 
of taxes, from federal income and social security taxes to 
state franchise taxes and city licenses—some direct, some 
indirect. Our governments—local, state, and federal—have 
grown so extravagant they take away in taxes from 25 to 
75 per cent of the net earnings of the industry, to say noth- 
ing of the invested capital impaired when any part of the 
industry fails to make net earnings. Some recent calcula- 
tions even place 30 per cent of the price of printing as due 
to all the taxes the printer has to pay in one way or another. 

Gradually under the burden of taxation and debt, Ameri- 
can business has slowed down until it is hardly more than 
idling along; unemployment continues stationary, if 
indeed it be not increasing; banks are choking with unem- 
ployed funds; and the country has reached its highest 
peace-time debt. 

At this writing, word comes from Washington that those 
charged with handling the finances of the federal Govern- 
ment have reached an understanding on federal-tax legisla- 
tion. The program calls for a “modest corporation tax 
revision program” consisting of a few “technical changes 
in the tax laws which will definitely contribute to recov- 
ery.” With the passage of this “appeasement program,” 
congress hopes to adjourn and leave it up to the tax-bur- 
dened citizens to “get out from under” however they can. 

Of course, every citizen hopes the changes will start 
affairs upward again, but shifting the load of taxes from 
one source to another will not lighten the load. The need 
is still just as great for every business man to stand up and 
demand a stop to Gqvernmental spending sprees—local, 
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Low-tin Stereos Hailed 
e So low a tin content is used in the metal 
for stereotype plates by the West Australian 
newspaper that it has become a matter of 
great interest to a number of mechanical 
superintendents in Melbourne. At a recent 
conference it was pointed out that West Aus- 
tralian uses stereos whose content is 2.4 per 
cent tin and 12.7 per cent antimony. Pot 
temperatures at the time of casting range 
from 655 to 695° F. At the conference, T. 
Brown, mechanical superintendent of West 
Australian Newspapers Limited, exhibited 
copies of the paper at 10,000, 20,000, 30,000, 
and 40,000 at the end of the run, which could 
not be faulted, even to the smallest full points 
and fine lines. 

The importance of the finely grained low- 
tin metal as against the coarser grain of the 
high-tin alloys is readily understandable, for 
the ease of working on production and the 
lower cost of the metal make it a very effi- 
cient alloy for this purpose. 


Industrial-Market Data 

e Plans have been announced by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., for 
the distribution during the summer of an in- 
dustrial-market data handbook, the first sur- 
vey of American industry ever presented in 
this form. Originally requested by the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Association, the 
1,000 pages of manuscript will be converted 
into a book containing figures on industrial 
production, employment, value of products, 
and cost of materials for more than 3,000 
counties in the United States, comparable 
data for every city of more than 10,000 popu- 
lation, and similar information for industries 
on a national rather than on a county basis. 


Spelling Spider 

e A Louisville woman, says Editor & Pub- 
lisher, recently telephoned the city desk of 
the Courier-Journal and reported that a 
spider at her place had spun “Czechoslo- 
vakia” across its web. The city editor leaned 
over to tell a rewrite man about it within 
ear-shot of the managing editor. “Say,” piped 
up the latter, “if she’s got a spider that can 
spell ‘Czechoslovakia’ tell her we can use him 
on the copy desk.” 


Schools for Offset 


e A recent Bulletin of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation announces that new 
courses in the various branches of offset 
lithography are now being taught along with 
laboratory or shop practice in the following 
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schools: The Ottmar Mergenthaler School of 
Printing, Baltimore, Maryland; Burgard 
Vocational High School, Buffalo, New York; 
Chicago School of Printing and _Lith- 
ography, Chicago; Local Number 4, Amal- 
gamated Lithographers of America, Chi- 
cago; The New York Trade School (in af- 
filiation with the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation), New York City; Murray Hill 
Vocational School, New York City; Edison 
Technical and Industrial High School, of 
Rochester, New York; and Ohio Mechanics 
Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


New Color Camera 

e After four years of study and experi- 
mental work, Wallace Vail, of Camas, Wash- 
ington, has developed a new color camera 
which he calls the “Sepracolor.” Originally 
designed for his own use, the camera has 
aroused considerable interest in the Pacific 
Northwest and now Mr. Vail is offering it to 
the graphic arts. Unlike other color cameras, 
the Sepracolor has only two mirrors, does not 
use the sharp-cut filters found in most con- 
temporary cameras, and uses a “‘color-blind” 
plate for the blue negative. The camera is 
said to have unusually high speed. 


Standard Commercial Forms 


e In 1927, standard forms for invoices, 
purchase orders, and inquiries were recom- 
mended to printers and industrial and com- 
mercial establishments. These were re- 
affirmed in 1931 and 1934. A standing com- 
mittee of the industry, working under the 
procedure of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards and reviewing the recommendations, 
has just found that no changes in the forms 
are needed. As a result, a new edition of 
R37, Commercial Forms, published by the 
Division of Simplified Practice, National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., 
has just been announced. 


New Face for Chinese Paper 

e To give the popular Chinese Times, a San 
Francisco daily newspaper, a new face of 
type requires the installation of 336,000 char- 
acters, The type was shipped from Hong- 
kong in fourteen boxes, each weighing 250 
pounds. In each box were eighty separate 
packages, each containing three hundred 
characters. Thirty-five compositors were re- 
quired to handle the type. Great caution is 
required, for a mistake in characters com- 
pletely alters the sense of a paragraph or 
tells an entirely different story. Compositors 
working with English characters have a 
genuinely soft job in comparison! 


Stray gleams of fact for the craftsman and student; nuggets of information 








Modern Silk Printing 


e In a London silk-printing works, where 
modern silks are produced, the designs are 
inspired mainly by Persian tapestries and 
flowers. The blocks used for printing are 
carved from wood or made of metal shaped 
in wooden molds, into the grooves and 
scrolls of which the metal is forced by hand 
to make the pattern. To print, the silk is 
worked about in a hot soapy bath to free it 
from any impurities that would prevent the 
printing colors from soaking properly into 
the fabric. Attaching the lengths of silks to 
an exceedingly long table, the printer with 
a special gum and a hot iron puts each color 
on with a separate block, the outline block 
being used first. At each corner of a block a 
projecting pin makes a dot on the silk. To lay 
the next block, the printer places the pins of 
it exactly on these dots, thus ensuring a per- 
fectly joined pattern without gaps or over- 
lapping points. 


W. T. Innes Honored 


e In the early twenties, J. Linton Engle ap- 
pointed W. T. Innes chairman of the trade- 
school committee of the Typothetae of Phila- 
delphia, a position he has held continuously 
since then. Recently at the Poor Richard 
Club in Philadelphia, Mr. Innes was honored 
for the fine work he has done as chairman 
at McCall School and Murrell-Dobbins Vo- 
cational School. A hundred and forty-two 
friends prominent in the industry in and 
around Philadelphia were present. Mr. Innes 
was presented with a beautifully engraved 
watch and a gold composing stick in token 
of the esteem in which he is held by mem- 
bers of the graphic arts and by the students 
of the schools. 


Huge Paper Blanket 


e Last year’s consumption of news-print in 
the United States, according to the forest- 
products division of the Department of Com- 
merce, would completely cover Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and the 
lower portion of Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. The total estimated value of paper 
and paper products consumed last year was 
$900,000,000, and the weight aggregated 
some 13,000,000 tons. 


Light and Color Distortion 

e A British committee studying the effect of 
street lighting on colored outdoor advertis- 
ing, reports that the mercury-vapor lamp, in 
which glass is sprayed internally with fluor- 
escent powder, makes distortion of colors 
negligible. Further tests are being made. 
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T. T. Romsacu, of Akron, Ohio.—Those 
three blotters for your company, Reapp 
Typographic Service, “ring the gong,” to 
state it figuratively, and should also cause 
the cash register to tinkle merrily. Simple of 
layout, they pack a real wallop as a result of 
striking display and effective use of color in 
mass. They’re genuinely modern—they could 
not, we believe, be better handled. 

AHRENDT INcoRPORATED, New York City. 
—Congratulations on your booklet, “Pioneer 
Productions—Thermography at Its Best,” 
sampling letterheads you produced by that 
process. Headings are not only excellent in 
layout and typography, but the craftsman- 
ship of the thermography is top-notch. In- 
cidentally, the size 8% by 3%4 inches permits 
enclosing the booklet unfolded in a No. 9 
envelope while showing the complete head- 
ings. This was good planning. 

THe ComMerciAL Press, of Lakeland, 
Florida.—Your pressman did an excellent 
job printing the halftones on the folder for 
the Wilmary, especially considering the 
none-too-smooth finish of the paper, and the 
color effect is also good. It’s unfortunate, 
therefore, the lettering of the title in the re- 

verse panel is amateurish in execution, also 
that condensed and extended letters are used 
together. While the panel has punch it is not 
pleasing, and it could well have been both if 
letter forms were harmonious in shape and 
proportions throughout. 

THE KEENE Press, of Seattle, Washington. 

-Letterhead and envelope are of intriguing, 
striking design. Three lines of type are 
printed in black over a yellow band, the 
band extending at an angle across the upper 
left-hand corner of the envelope—with a 
triangle of white (paper) showing in the 
corner—and the type at a corresponding 
angle. There’s a narrow band of yellow 
across the upper left-hand corner of the letter- 
head, the type matter in black overprinting 
a much wider band across the lower right- 
hand corner. This informal position is de- 
cidedly interesting and should create com- 
ment amounting to advertising for you. 

FranK DeWitt, of Rochester, New York. 
—Congratulations. Your card is at once in- 
teresting and sufficiently dignified. To the 
right and top, space suggesting a smaller 

card is marked off by rules, one red and the 
other black. In this panel the name appears 
set in a smart cursive. The emblem of the 
school in red is on the left of this panel fol- 
lowed by the word “Instructor,” which aligns 
with the bottom rules of the marked-off 
panel. Other copy appears below, all the 
way across the card and underneath the hori- 
zontal rule combination. Other readers of 
this department, it seems, could adapt this 
layout idea to good advantage. 


IMEN HEU 


Items submitted must be sent flat, not rolled or folded. Mark “For Criticism.’ Reviews cannot be made by mail 































And Jt Came to 
Pass 


And whea the subbuth was past, 
Mary Magdalene, Mary the mather of 
James, aud Salome, had bronght 
sweet spices, that they might come 
and anectat him. 

Aud very early in the morning the 
first day of the werk, they came usta 
“the srpulrhre at the rining of the son. 

And they said among themeeloras, 
Who shall roll us away the stone from 
the dowr uf the sepulehre? 

Aud wheu they looked, they saw 
that the stone was rolied amag: for it 
mas great. 

Aud rutertug inte the sepulchre. 
they sam a young man sitting on the 
right side, clothed in « long white 
garment; aud they were affrighted. 

And br saith aute them, Be uot 
Lah eta Ye arck Jesus af Nazareth 


EA) man ceuritied: he to rtnen: be 


SA here: bebold the place where 
% “jad him.-Matthem 1-6. 


‘Componed 


Commendable specimens from the printing department of the Masonic Home and School, Fort 
Worth, Texas. The three motto cards are the work of Norman Cardwell, Leo Tiberghien, and 
David Pillans. These two- and three-color jobs are good testimonial to excellence of the training 
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Clean, modern work from the Harry Kinzie Printing Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Top specimen 
is black and red, with silver rule; white stock. Del Mar heading is green on light green, with 
brown circle. Tate heading is black and red, on white. The deckle-edged menu is done in terra 
cotta and dark brown on light brown stock. Good, fresh, up-to-date handling of type throughout 
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Tue PertMutTtTer Printinc Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio—When you put out an- 
other presentation catalog such as you 
printed for the Pump Engineering Service 
Corporation, we hope we are first on the 
list to get a copy, because for sheer beauty 
of craftsmanship the spiral-bound PESCO 
catalog just about leads the list. The Pump 
Engineering Service Corporation, of course, 
manufactures products used in airplanes, 
and the aerial motif flows—or flies—through 
every one of its thirty-four 9 by 12 pages. 
More than half of the pages are given a 
sky-blue tint with cloud effects. Literally 
does a plane swoop and zoom through the 
entire catalog—an airliner or perhaps a 
miniature red and black plane with a streak 
indicating its path across the page. Always 
there is the urge to see what is next, for 
the plane pulls the reader across pages on 
which appear biographical sketches of the 
company’s leading executives, a section de- 
voted to pictures of workmen busy on air- 
plane parts—splendidly printed halftones 
—and pictures of airliners and planes using 
PESCO products. Congratulations on the 
job! It’s splendid. 

BurFaALo Crus oF Printing House 
CRAFTSMEN, of Buffalo, New York.—Your 
announcement for the Ben Franklin Dinner 
Dance takes the prize! We'll try to describe 
it for the records. Stock: Strathmore’s 
Double-Deckle, light purple, substantial 
body. Format: Six-page folder, folded twice, 
so that the deckle edge, along the right-hand 
margin of the cover, serves as part of the 
cover design. Page size: Approximately 
6% by 7% inches. Outstanding feature: 
Embossed “plaque” of Ben Franklin, on 
cream stock with black background (so that 
the raised features of the head stand out 
vividly against the black). This embossed 
card is tied to the center page by means of 
a purple ribbon; and, when the two “wing” 
pages are opened, it is effectively framed 
by the job as a whole. Text—including in- 
vitation, menu, and committee—has_ been 
printed in deep maroon. The entire produc- 
tion reveals such first-rate planning and ex- 
ecution that we’re glad to reprint the list 
of credits—Paper: Alling & Cory Company 
—Insert: Beckett Paper Company—Com- 
position: Superior Typesetting Company— 
Printing: R. E. Dougan. Congratulations to 
Chairman Harold V. Spong and all the lads! 

THe Warkato Times, of Hamilton, New 
Zealand.—In so far as layout and typogra- 
phy are concerned, your calendar for 1939 
is excellent. Leaves approximately 15 by 10 
inches are stitched to the bottom edge of 
a card of equal size on which your adver- 
tising is strikingly displayed in modern 
manner. The card part serves as a stiffener, 
undoubtedly for safer transit in the mails. 
Brown ink is used for printing the calendar 
leaves on buff-colored paper, a feature of 
these being the column on each side of the 
calendar panel with rule lines following fig- 
ures in sequence for the dates. These columns 
follow a heading, “Engagements.” It is the 
first time we have seen an engagement record 
in connection with a large wall calendar. 
Although it seems inconvenient to set down 
one’s engagements writing on a wall, no 
harm is done as, for those who prefer en- 
gagement books, the calendar functions well 
enough just as such. The card is printed in 
blue, silver, and black on white. While un- 
doubtedly each part has an identity and the 
whole perhaps has greater prominence as 
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handled, we would prefer one color of stock 
and the same color combination for both 
parts, especially since the size of the calen- 
dar and the prominence of the letters and 
figures provide entirely adequate promi- 
nence. Without a doubt the appearance 
would be more attractive and stylish. 

Savin Hitt Press, of Boston, Massachu- 
setts.—With large panels of solid color fea- 
tured, layout of your three envelope designs 
is striking and interesting. However, the red 
used for printing the panels is much too 
strong. All the merits of design and colorful 
appearance would be retained, and the type 
where it overprints the color would stand 
out as it should, if Persian orange were used. 
With the red so deep there is insufficient 
contrast between it (the background) and 
the overprinted type. Indeed, the red is so 
strong that adjacent type on the buff paper— 
as on the middle-sized envelope, for example 

—is weakened through contrast. We repeat 
what we’ve stated many times: printing in 
black ink on black paper, like printing on 
white paper with white ink, is invisible ex- 
cept for the, say, two per cent visibility the 
shine of the ink might provide. So, as a prin- 
ciple to keep in mind, the deeper (nearer 
black) the background is the stronger the 
tone of the ink for overprinted matter or/and 
the bolder the type must be. It’s regrettable 
such interesting and forceful layout should 
be sacrificed through disregard of so simple 
a matter as the relationship between print- 
ing and its background. 

Tue LinotypPe Composition Company, of 
Saratoga, Maryland.—The innermost spread 
of the folder, “Answer Yes or No,” is im- 
pressive, thanks to limited copy and the five 
line illustrations framed with background 
panels in green. Otherwise, the piece is low- 
grade. While the individual types are up-to- 
date and attractive styles, the two do not 
harmonize. A line or two—a few words—of 
one with the bulk of the copy in the other 
could be very effective, but used in approxi- 
mately equal amounts the effect on the first 
spread with the arrows is decidedly involved 
and puzzling. With color scattered all over 
the lot also, the effect of complexity is in- 
creased. Display results from contrast, some 
decided change. It isn’t evident when many 
lines are displayed, and especially when 
many of these are in approximately the same 
sizes of type. Try listening to a dozen people 
all at once, and you'll fail to “get” what any- 
one says. The effect is similar when many 
lines of display are simultaneously demand- 
ing attention. Due to the wide difference in 
tones between the two display types the ef- 
fect is also disagreeably spotty and discon- 
certing. Most effective display results when 
few lines are emphasized and when these 
are made enough larger than accompanying 
matter of lesser importance that they really 
stand out and have their say. 

Frank Wicctns TrapbE ScHootr, of Los 
Angeles, California—— We salute the young 
men of the printing department for one of 
the most attractive and interesting programs 
we've seen in months, that for the “Eleventh 
Annual Ceremonial” commemorating the 
anniversary of Franklin’s birth. The cover— 
a linoleum cut portrait of mass technique 
of Franklin, printed in deep green over an 
oval solid panel in light green—is striking. 
The only copy on the page is “Benjamin 
Franklin, Printer,” in ten-point Garamond 
Old Style printed in the dark green just be- 
low the portrait. Center spread and fourth 
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YOU ARE INVITED TO ATTEND A DISPLAY OF EXPERIMENTS IN PURE DESIGN 








| BY ALVIN LUSTIG AT THE JAKE ZEITLIN BOOK SHOP, 614 WEST SEVENTH 


i 
| STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, FROM SEPTEMBER 13 TO OCTOBER 1 


The expert treatment of Richard J. Hoffman, Los Angeles, is demonstrated in these specimens. 
Card, upper left, is green on ivory stock; the program is dark blue on light purple; the Style 
Parade announcement, blue on light blue; the Exhibit card, brown on cream. The little card for 
“Pete Lofthouse, Trombone” is done in dark blue on a white card; an orange tint adds sparkle 
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page are nicely composed in the beautiful 
Garamond Old Style, which is exclusively 
used except for the display line, “Benjamin 
Franklin,” on page 2, which is set in Caslon 
Text. The rule treatment on the spread, 
cross rules between logical divisions of the 
copy and joining the inner rules of the par- 
allel rule border is characteristic of much 
colonial typography. The two rules, inci- 
dentally, are nine or ten points apart, as 
this astigmatic eye judges, also character- 
istic of Franklin’s period. They are in the 
































“New Faces and Old,” could be a product 
of the same shop. Was the page given out to 
an apprentice of brief experience? First of 
all, the lines are much too closely spaced, and 
the effect is particularly noticeable with the 
four groups relatively far apart. If the page 
contained much type the line-spacing would 
not appear so much too close. But propor- 
tion applies, and to achieve the best distri- 
bution of white throughout the lines should 
by all means be farther apart. Whoever, 
furthermore, set the page was not satisfied 





James Goocu, of Waco, ‘l'exas.—Having 
seen so many attempts to make ornaments 
out of rules result in failure, we have a prej- 
udice to their use in that capacity. Despite 
that, we like your letterhead for Perfection 
Barber Supply Company because the rule- 
ornament is interesting and, more important, 
still, fits in nicely with the type in the lay- 
out. There is a freedom about the layout 
which is refreshing. The name in character- 
ful Lydian is featured, logically. It is to the 
left of center, in fact the margin on the left 


Public Relations Representatives 


Your business stationery is your business repre- 
sentative. It reflects your taste, your judgment, and 
the ability of your printer—a FIRST IMPRESSION 
that cannot be under-estimated. Let us design and 
print an individual letterhead for your business. 


HARMONY-WOODRUFE, ING 
Telephone 385 10 West Dewey Sapulpa, Oklahoma 


PROFITABLE HITCH-HIKERS 


Neat little printed messengers telling of your service or your 
products and asking nothing except a FREE RIDE in the 
envelope that carries your invoice, statement or inquiry. 
Telephone 385 today and let us show you how a well 
printed envelope enclosure—folder, blotter or single sheet— 
_ designed for your individual business, can return you a profit. 


PAD ED 


CARPENTER PAPER COMPANY 
OF OKLAHOMA + TELEPHONE 3-6326 L.D.415 
27-29 EAST GRAND ++ OKLAHOMA CITY 


CARPENTER 


RS nc. riniers 


SAPULPA, OKLAHOMA 


Claude W. Auarmony 
UARMONY: WOODRUFF, ING. . 


ieihsahene 585 “op cin ters 


10 WEST DEWEY AVE. SAPULA, OhLAHOMA 


Printed on 19224-120 White Flintstone Blotting 


Group of Harmony-W oodruff specimens, and a blotter, at bottom, issued by Carpenter Paper Company. The latter, with interesting “step” effect, 
is black and purple on white. Die-cut sticker, upper left, is orange and black on yellow. The blotter at the top is yellow and black on white 


blotter stock, 


pale green with all type in deep green. The 
program, a French-fold on ivory or India 
tint paper, maintains the high regard in 
which this writer has held the great Wiggins 
school for years. That serious practical work 
is accomplished is manifest. 


Cuartes E. Morrison Company, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. — “Pellets,” eight- 


page folder for the Hardeman-King Com- 
pany, and your own two folders, particularly 
“Greetings Pal,” are exceptionally well done. 
It is difficult to understand, therefore, how 
the title page of your own eight-page folder, 
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with the lines being as close together as 
shoulder permitted, but arranged to print 
rules in red between them. These rules in 
red so submerge the smaller display it might 
almost as well be omitted, and they clutter 
the design most decidedly. Type’s the thing; 
rules and ornament are permissible or de- 
sirable only if they accentuate the force or/ 
and appearance of the type. If their use 
tends to the opposite effect they should not 
be used. Words tell the story and words are 
printed with letters, not with rules and 
“dingbats.” So—use them sparingly. 





the white of envelope and sheet of stationery standing out brilliantly. Die-cut corner of sheet adds to blotter’s eye-appeal 


is little more than half that on its right. 
Broken for the “O” in company, a band of 
five half-point rules extends for a space ver- 
tically, the ends cut acutely at an angle from 
left to right at both ends of the band. The 
subhead is centered between the left end of 
the name line and the vertical rule band. 
The second group of type (address and tel- 
ephone) appears at the right side of the 
vertical band. “Waco, Texas” in much 
larger type than street address (above) and 
telephone number (below) is horizontally 
in line with a ten-point solid circle (period) 
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in the middle of the vertical rule band. We 
have only one suggestion to offer! The sec- 
ondary display, the italic line underneath 
the name, crowds the name too closely. 
two-point lead between would kelp a lot. 
Where distances are short, a point is rela- 
tively a lot of space. 

Santa MariA Times, of Santa Maria, Cal- 
ifornia—Mr. Chappel, we’re delighted to 
know you have read THE INLAND PRINTER 
constantly for fifteen years, still more de- 
lighted to receive specimens of Times print- 
ing, to the merit of which we hope this de- 
partment has contributed. Impressing us 


its possibilities? 
vidently not. 
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(Create 
(Confidence 


HE shortest roate to un- 

derstanding in adver- 

tising is via the human- 
interest appeal . . . . through 
the need requirements of the 
reader, presented in language 
the average reader can under- 
stand. 


But this human appeal must 
be presented in the form of 
good printing, for no matter 
how. good an advertisement 
may be... . no matter how 
effectively it may be written, it 
will require good printing to 
create confidence in the mes- 
sage. 

jur fob department can 


el you create paca 
— with good pi 


Mirror Printing Co. 


Altoona, Pa. 





You Can’t Do Without It! 


ANY have tried to get along without adver- 
tising. But how have they suce Has 
the business grown? Has it reached the limits of 


Experience has taught us that 
you cannot sell in satisfactory volume... am 
volume is essential now that prices are at lower 
levels . . . without telling people what you have 
and why they should 
Discuss a publicity program with a representative of 
rtme! We can develop a ae of 


buy it. 






cause the three lines beneath the rule are 
too crowded. The Times letterhead would 
be better without the parallel rules between 
the two major lines. Sweetest of the lot is 
Del Sight’s. Light, even tone makes it sweet ; 
characterful layout makes it impressive, al- 
though the even tone is in this respect a 
handicap at the start. Now, and though 
they’re good, you know which we regard 
with least favor, Bell’s letterhead. It presents 
too decided contrasts of type, but this is less 
evident in the envelope, layout of which is 
excellent. This would be improved only— 
considering the types employed—by the use 





any purse or problem, 





No Compromise 


UR creed permits no sense of responsibility, de- 
compromise with tbe mands that we serve to the 
bese To please ismore impor- utmost of our ability. We, as 
tant than immediate profit. commercial and sales print- 
yor thie attitude we seek no ers, have held fast to this 
applause. It is a d 
point of honor. Pride in our tation which we mean to 
leadership, as well as our maintain. Dial 7271. 


Mirror Printing Company — Altoona, Penna. 


color. The colors of the spectrum and their 
countless modifications and combinations 
scale in value from almost white to almost 
black. For print to be visible, not to say 
readable, there must be adequate contrast 
between it and its background. You would 
not think of printing with white ink on white 
paper. Yellow on white paper is but a de- 
gree better, for of all colors yellow is the 
weakest in tone, most nearly as light as 
white. Inversely, yellow against black is 
swell, but a deep blue or red (say, purple) 
would be about as nearly invisible on black 
as yellow is on white. Get the idea? The 








uty... ideal .~. have gained a repu- 
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COUNTS 


as much in printed advertising as it does in personal ‘selling. When your 
send out your sales message in print, it must have all the briskness, appeay 


ance, and good taste of a highly successful salesman. 


@ This blotter is a sample of the quality of our printing, and it cag 
approach your customers and prospects in the same manner in which w 
have approached you, by the printed word, without fuss, and with mini 


cost. It is good printed selling, because it always gets in. 


MIRROR Sick: Dining 


MIRROR PRINTING COMPANY, 1000 Green Avenue, ALTOONA, PA. Dial 717 
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Do a Better 
Selling Job 


eee soft days when anybody 
could make a — on anything, 
any time are gone . . . perhaps for 
quite a while. Right now peas pros- 
pects are a bit uncertain about what 
they should bay, if at all... or from 
whom. 

This means just one thing . . . do- 
ing a better job of selling. 

Take your printed things: Book- 
lets, folders, catalogs, nthe 
posters... every one must be planned 
with extra care . . . and printed to 
make a good impression. 

























Tt fs the alm of our Job de- 

ment to give each customer 
&@ mighty dig dollar's worth for 
every dollar he spends with us. 






Mirror Printing Co. 


ALTOONA, PA. 
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Nothing fancy here, but it’s evident that sound layout knowledge and careful planning have gone into these blotters. Colors are interesting. Upper 


left, green and tan on white; upper right, dark brown on white, pink-tint border; center, orange, blue, dark brown on white; lower left, green 
and tan on white; lower right, dark green and brown on white; center, at bottom, dark green, light green, and orange on white stock 


first of all is the freshly original, in some 
cases almost inspired, layout of some items. 
There’s nothing commonplace or conven- 
tional about any of the letterheads, which 
must cause wholesalers and manufacturers 
selling to your clients, as well as to cus- 
tomers, to consider the Times’ clients up- 
and-going concerns. The one for Stephen’s 
Travel Bureau is, perhaps, sweepstakes win- 
ner, gets the award for all-around merit. 
For the most interesting layout we vote for 
that of Mayer Produce, although those for 
the Dudley Mortuary and Dorothy Mills run 
neck and neck, the latter third, perhaps, be- 


of smarter types. Indeed, you must mainly 
watch typé combinations and your tendency 
to crowd lines on a printed page. 

FRANKLYN Metz, Long Beach, California. 
—Your three letterheads demonstrate a 
talent for interesting and striking layout. 
Appearance, however, is handicapped 
through errors of detail, to avoid which 
would be simpler than the creation of eye- 
arresting layouts. By this artificial light, 
your reviewer cannot make out what is 
printed in the yellow, large of scale though 
it is. It would be difficult even with natural 
light because of the tonal weakness of the 


heading for the Student Body Store “flies 
apart,” as it were, plainly shows lack of 
unity. This is due to wide letter- and word- 
spacing of the second line—especially in 
relation to line spacing—and to the scat- 
tered positioning of the different parts and 
lines. A similar layout, that of the Motion 
Pictures Accessories Company, has better 
unity but several lines of about equal size 
and tone are crowded. However, it is really 
not bad. The best layouts are those having 
the fewest parts. One cardinal principle of 
typesetting is to have less space between 
letters than between words. 
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Jones & Bircu, of Topeka, Kansas.—The 
work you submit rates with the best com- 
mercial printing. Excellent letterheads dem- 
onstrate layout ability, the best, perhaps, 

II ) \ ) being that for Wichers Studio with Fink 
k | tT Hi | HI HY [ (MI Wr Brothers’ a close second. This one would be 
| improved if the lines of caps on the right 
Commercial and Advertising Printing Ss ADams 4671 were spaced out with two-point leads. Caps 
YS Nuuuete Goer. —and especially caps of type where the 
shoulder is small—absolutely require ad- 
ditional space between lines. Other letter- 
heads are of more ordinary layout, as, for 
example, that for House and Building Clean- 
ing Company, but good type and color help. 
While the notehead and envelope of Robert 
Mann are interesting, and set in smart types, 
the green is too warm and weak. Its effect 
on the eyes is unpleasant, whereas a darker 
green would not be. Avoid italic caps; the 
COLUMBUS © ONTO variation in slant of different letters usually 
7 gives the impression of uneven letterspacing. 
While the letterhead of Mid-States Motor 
Freight Company is interesting, the scatter- 
ing of the groups on the left, particularly 
the use of the triangular ornaments, is un- 
fortunate. The ornaments dominate, whereas 
the type should. Inasmuch, also, as they 
aes cannot be said to contribute to design or 
Y vf rs Zi PPw: b constitute decoration they should not have 
g te VEL eben ae been used. Of the several color combina- 
tions used we prefer that one in which the 
OF THE COLUMBUS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE small type is black and the display units in 
do . EAST - BROAD . ST . COLUMBUS - OHIO something like terra cotta. It is better than 
the unpleasing drab-yellow on another on 
which the small type is also black. Reading 
is difficult when type is printed in too weak 
a color, affording too little contrast between 
printing and paper, and when over-dark 
stocks are used (the effect of which is simi- 
lar )for then, no matter how dark the ink 
» f Be les may be, the tone of the stock is so nearly 
au SSOCLA equal there is not the necessary contrast for 
proper visibility. 
1421 NORTH HIGH STREET. COLUMBUS. OHIO. UN. 9776 GLose-GAzETTE PrintiInc ComPANy, of 
Wahpeton, North Dakota.—While the “wood 
veneer” cover is largely responsible for its 
character, the “Beautiful Chahinkapa Park” 
brochure is exceptionally good typograph- 
ically and the presswork is also commend- 
able. The type for the title on the cover is 
weak in tone as compared with the vignetted 
halftone of the tree which dominates the 
page, perhaps too much, and the two lines 
are crowded. If the tree were printed in 
green with type and logotype in black, as 
printed, the page would be vastly improved. 
However, the item rates high on the whole, 
and despite the fact we consider the lines 
of text too long and, as set solid, too crowded. 
While it cannot always be applied there’s a 
very good rule to follow in determining line 
lengths. The stated ideal is a line of a length 
to accommodate an alphabet and a half of 
lower case, that is 39 characters. This auto- 
matically covers the size factor as the larger 
the type the. longer the line may be. Our 
own opinion is that this so-called ideal is 
short rather than long, but it is something 
to keep in mind to avoid going too far. With 
crowding of the text equally noticeable, 
the other booklet, “A History of Richland 
County,” is less satisfactory, due mainly to 
lack of form and balance of the cover. There 
are three units. The first (the title) is in 
SIGNS * POSTERS ® DISPLAYS three lines flush on the left and at the left- 
— hand edge of the type page. The second 
comprises a line cut of the courthouse with 
small caption lines crowded below. This is 
Leading letterheads in a contest sponsored by the Printing Arts Association, Columbus, Ohio, centered on the page, side to side. “Price 
of which R. Reid Vance is executive secretary. Note how italics’ slant promotes animation 25 Cents,” a cut, and a line “Souvenir Store” 
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appear centered on each other in the lower 
right-hand corner. In short, printing appears 
in an irregular diagonal line, so to speak, 
from the upper left-hand to the lower right- 
hand corner of the page. An unpleasing dis- 
tribution of white space and form which is 
not at all pleasing result. The unpleasing 
irregularity would be softened if rules ap- 
peared diagonally on the page on the left 
and right of the type. There would then be 
better evidence of some definite pattern. 

NATIONAL TYPESETTING CORPORATION, of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—While your 
booklet, “Contact,” makes a strong impres- 
sion, and the pictures of, and “Who’s Who” 
copy about, staff members is extremely inter- 
esting, appearance is not distinguished. The 
best layout feature is the outside yellow 
band which is almost half as wide as the 
page. This appears to better advantage 
where halftones are overprinted, three of 
these appearing in a vertical line, than 
where part of the lines are over white and 
part on yellow. What we particularly do not 
admire is the extra-condensed face used for 
display. It is not that the type is less pleas- 
ing than others similarly emaciated, though 
if feminine none would be crowned Miss 
America, but that there is too much of it, 
especially on the cover. Some agency—Ayer 
on Steinway advertisements, we believe—set 
the head of a magazine advertisement in 
extra condensed “gothic,” widely letter- 
spaced, and found it had character, also 
punch, A vogue set in. The creators of the 
vogue, we’re sure, wouldn’t set line after 
line in the type and manner, but many do. 
As a matter of fact, the treatment is suitable 
for but a word, two, or three—maybe four. 
Like many worthy typographical manner- 
isms our guess is that abuse will in time 
stimulate disregard of its virtues. In the 
types at his disposal a typographer has facil- 
ities for suggesting every mood, every type 
of product, every tone of voice, every qual- 
ity, et cetera, et cetera. Instead of using 
them accordingly, he utilizes one which has 
“caught on” for everything, so to speak, for 
advertising cosmetics and tractors. In conse- 
quence, that subtle suggestion which adds 
force to copy is sacrificed. To illustrate, on 
another page in this department there’s per- 
haps the hundredth crack we’ve taken at 
Broadway, a cubist face in great vogue 
about a decade ago. Yet, we recall a book- 
let cover on which it was used for the title, 
the single word “Fore.” Though use of 
Broadway has literally ruined hundreds of 
otherwise good “jobs,” we can’t think of a 
type more suitable for the title in question. 
There should be some re-orientation of our- 
selves as typographers in our attitude toward 
types. Shouldn’t we, stated briefly, use them 
where best suited, that is where they con- 
tribute atmosphere, mood, or tone, instead 
of making a vogue of some one and using 
it to advertise everything from soup to nuts? 
Ponder that, you and other readers who fol- 
low that will o’ the wisp. Getting back to 
the present case, compare the cover of your 
booklet where there are three big lines in 
the emaciated face, padded out with extra 
space between letters, with the spread where 
it is used for but one line. If you will, you 
will realize, ahead of many others, we're 
sure, a type and size may be quite okay 
for one word or line and not for several. 
We'd like to see the title “Contact” on the 
cover set in the style, even in a large size, 
and the two telephone numbers smaller. 








Floating gracefully along with the current may be 
proper technique for a pelican—bur who wants to be a pelican? 
To swim out ahead, in your particular trade stream, use printed 


booklets, folders, mailing cards—or blotrers—to get things going. 


ALLEN, LANE & SCOTT 
Ekpective 1211 Clover Street - Philadelphia 


PRINTING for Zisiness Rittenhouse 7978 


“Happy Landing” for 
any flight into, 
with our experienced stait 
at the controls 


GOLUSBERRY-SPANGLER INC PHONE VI. 6782 


111 EAST MISSOURI AVE. KANSAS CITY, MO, 


YOU CAN'T DO THAT TO 


That’s-what those punchy, snappy direct mail pieces say 
—when your customers pay too little attention to your big 
scale advertising campaigns. There are many ways to 
“pep up” slumbering prospects—maybe we have a few 
ideas you haven't tried. No obligation. 2 “ "2 7 “9. . 3 : 


e 

Intangibles - 

ge ABILITY to vision the ultimate 
objective of a piece of advertising . .. the injection of thar 
certain “something” that makes some pieces of work stand 
out from the crowd below . . . these are INTANGIBLES 
that cannot be purchased at any price, but are responsible 
for success achieved by your advertising. 


STERLING PRESS 


1150 SANTEE STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA * LI THOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, ENGRAVERS * R. A. HEFFNER, PRESIDENT : 


ee 
individual skill. . . they have been trained to put personality 
__ ln your pated mesaze thoroughly i keping with modern 

hail patng nes ia epee 


‘NEWARK PRINTING COMPANY z2usm 


Neatly balanced pelican blottter, at top, is in blue and black on white stock. Goldsberry-Spangler 
uses the same color scheme, but with lighter blue. Sterling’s “You Can’t Do That” blotter is 
black and silver on white; “Intangibles” is green and black on light blue. Newark uses green 
and black on ivory, all very clear and easily read. Type carries the full load in three of these 
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Tue Masonic Home Grapuic Arts Cxus, 
of Fort Worth, Texas.—Your work ranks 
with the best done in any school shop, in- 
deed with the product of the better commer- 
cial plants. Covers for The Masonic Home 
Printer and The Club Crafter, organ of the 
National Student Graphic Arts Society, are 
particularly good, as the cover of the De- 
cember issue shown on another page 
demonstrates. While the January issue is 
interesting and striking, and that although 





the line. It doesn’t do so because of the open 
space remaining on either side of the colors. 
Such handling would be less objectionable 
if the item on the left were the same length 
as that on the right, but, even then, the 
“hole” would be objectionable with other 
lines of the page filled out with type and 
centered if short of the measure. Making the 
line full measure, forcing it to be, let’s say, 
was suggested by the fact that the two lines 
of the title are squared up. Even there, how- 


Walentine Dance 





sponsored by Tue Bay-Y Crus 


Friday evening Feb. 11, 1938 
Y. W. C. A., 44 West 32d St. 
Tickets 35 Cents 


OTHER is your best friend. 
Don't forget to send her a Mother 
Day card this week. We have the 
prettiest cards in Bayonne. There 
are cards to Mother and Father, 
Somebody's Mother, To a Friend’s 
Mother, To Grandmother, and a 
large selection of senti tal and 


humorous cards for your Mother. 





ae 
aod 


MC.FARR 





ind Stationer 
ay, Bayonne, N. J. 





William C. Farr, of Bayonne, New Jersey, submits these as specimens of everyday commercial 
work, They are far from commonplace, however; they have a charm and distinction of their own 


printed in black only on white paper, “Jan- 
uary, 1939” appearing between rules at the 
bottom is not pleasing. The word is at the 
left end of the line and “1939” on the right, 
with quite an amount of white space in the 
center in which the old makeshift (which 
is all it is) is depended upon to fill out 
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ever, exceptional letterspacing of the second 
line, “Printer,” was necessary. Squared 
masses of type are nice when the measures 
come even length, naturally, but, when they 
will not, the long and short line style is 
preferable. If the two lines at the top were 
not squared, then the need for the bottom 





line being squared would not seem to exist. 
In short, naturalness is a fine quality in 
typography as it is in almost everything. 
Benjamin Sherbow, a generation ago, said a 
mouthful when he admonished designers, 
typographers, and compositors against “pat- 
ting and squeezing type into some precon- 
ceived idea of form for which it was ill- 
fitted,” or words to that effect. Advocates of 
modern layout say the same thing in differ- 
ent words, thus: “Form follows function.” 
Finally, guard against crowding lines, espe- 
cially of display. Those in the lower right- 
hand corner of the cover for The Club 
Crafter pile onto each other quite too closely. 
And the effect is worse, although it is not 
exceptionally bad, because there was space 
for adding the three or four points between 
the lines which seem desirable. The boys 
of the pressroom have contributed to the 
fine effect of the work and should not be 
overlooked in passing the flowers around. 

Day anp Nicut Press, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. — Although copy is not interest- 
arousing, layout of the blotter with your 
name in a large three-dimension face across 
the top in black over a dull rose band makes 
a strong impression. Several small changes 
would greatly improve appearance. First, 
the vertical double rule combination near 
either side which divides the space between 
top and bottom color bands into three sec- 
tions should be a single rule and in color. 
These are quite too prominent and in color 
would be subdued. While the color is strong 
enough for the solid top band it is too weak 
for the bottom one where, in reverse, the 
plate attempts to show miniatures of broad- 
sides, catalog spreads, and other printing. 
It affords too little contrast in value with the 
green stock to make the fine lines of the 
sketches sufficiently visible. Most serious, 
perhaps, of the faults is the display in the 
center panel. Here, we find “Printers of” in 
Gillies Gothic of large size above three lines 
of much smaller size naming products. The 
heading is too large for the type in which 
the items are set. Representing your busi- 
ness, “Printers,” as subordinate to the name, 
might be large, but with “of” on the same 
line and of the same size and what you print 
so much smaller, it seems inconsistent. 
“What” is a very important question to ask 
oneself when deciding on display. Indeed, 
the answer, the name of the product or copy 
which will create interest in it should be 
dominant. One leader of the advertising pro- 
fession averred that if the story of a prod- 
uct was interesting enough the reader would 
find the advertiser’s name, though set in 
six-point. Another good rule is to empha- 
size the point of the reader’s interest. He 
is not interested except in so far as the ad- 
vertiser may be able to serve him. There- 
fore, “Direct mail advertising and commer- 
cial forms with modern machinery” seems 
more important than “Printers of.” A memo 
book, “You can Bank,” simulating in size 
and effect the conventional bank pass book— 
even to round cornering—is interesting. The 
title on the front is followed on the second 
cover with “on us to give quality, service on 
your printing needs,” followed by the name 
of your firm, telephone number, and local 
address. That is all; the sixteen pages of 
“body” are unprinted, a swell way we think 
to use up odds and ends of paper stock. It is 
worth while to look around occasionally for 
a novelty idea of this kind. 
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By Eugene St. John e Stamped, addressed envelope must be enclosed with your letter when reply by mail is desired 


Removal of Wraps 

In getting stock into the shop, is it advis- 
able to open up at once the sealed packages 
and store paper for seasoning, or is it better 
to leave the paper in the sealed packages 
until it is ready to be used? 


Paper in sealed packages in the bet- 
ter grades may well be left in the wraps 
until time for cutting or printing, since 
this grade is supposed to leave the mill 
with proper moisture content and in 
moisture-proof wraps. Other lower 
grades may be opened to advantage if 
the print-shop atmosphere has suitable 
average humidity, otherwise nothing 
would be gained in seasoning. Herein 
only seasoning is considered. It may be 
advisable to open wraps when the 
package appears to be not in good con- 
dition—that is, when corners and 
edges are marred and the package is 
not flat. 

When short count or any imperfec- 
tion is at all likely, it is a precaution 
to open the wraps. Or if the work is of 
such a nature that the paper is special 
for the job, it is advisable to open the 
wrap and test the stock for the purpose. 
Of course, printers standardizing on a 
few brands of paper soon learn the 
best procedure from experience. 

Some magazines get paper in by the 
car-load, and, as soon as it arrives, 
unwrap and stack it. In many such 
cases this is the most convenient way, 
resulting in an ample supply of sheets 
always stacked close to the presses. 


Gluing on the Press 

Some time ago we read an article on how 
to run glue on the press. We are confronted 
with this question now. We would appreciate 
any information you can give us on this sub- 
ject, especially some formulas to keep the 
glue from drying on the plate. We have tried 
adding glycerin but it does not help. 


Diethylene glycol and glycerin are 
considered best to retard the drying. 
The former is thinner and more fluid 
than the latter. Perhaps you did not 
add enough glycerin and did not op- 


erate the press continuously. You can 
add quite a bit of the retarder, as it 
will evaporate from the paper quickly 
in a dry atmosphere. 

Gluing on the press is a makeshift 
substitute for doing the job on an end- 
gumming device or a strip-gumming 
machine, either of which is more effi- 
cient. If the job is end-gumming, you 
can make good time, fanning out the 
sheets and painting the dextrin on with 
a brush. There is an inexpensive end- 
gumming device on the market. Strip- 
gumming machines are not costly, if 
you have much gumming to do. 

You might try dextrin-glycerin in- 
stead of glue-glycerin gum if the sub- 
stitution is in no way objectionable. 


Curved Platen 

I have worked out in detail the mechanical 
movements of a platen press that uses a 
curved platen in place of a flat one. Before 
going any further with the development of 
this press I would like to have your opinion 
of it. I am a pressman, so I appreciate the 
advantages, from the impression standpoint, 
of a cylinder press over the platen press, 
and the advantages of the platen press, in 
ease of makeready, over the cylinder press. 

With these two points in mind, it seems to 
me logical that a press with a curved platen 
would combine the basic good features of 
both presses. Has such a press ever been 
tried out in any experiments? 

It is hard to say whether or not this 
arrangement has been tried, but it can 
be said that such a press is not on the 
market. While your arrangement is 
novel, we cannot pass on its merits 
until you supply further details. 

It is not clear how a platen press, 
even with a curved platen, can compete 
in speed with a cylinder press but it 
might be made into a faster platen 
press than the familiar type, and that 
is something. It is also possible that 
your device would match cylinder 
speed, depending on what you have 
“up your sleeve.” Will be pleased to 
advise you further if you will supply 
additional details. 


Snap and Tonal Value 

We are enclosing several samples of work 
on which we would Jike your comment. Why 
does not the presswork on the halftones pro- 
duce sharp and clean results? 

On folder A, you will note the mealy effect 
on the halftones, which, in the writer’s opin- 
ion, is caused by improper makeready, al- 
though the pressman insists the fault lies in 
the paper. The paper is a process-coated 
English Finish. This job was run from cop- 
per electrotypes made from the original 
plates, which have never been printed from. 

On folder B, the same condition exists, and 
I have outlined several spots which, examined 
under a microscope, seem to show that again 
the makeready did not exert enough pres- 
sure, and that therefore it was necessary to 
carry an extra amount of ink to provide some 
sort of density. This job was run from the 
original halftones, metal backed on patent 
base in regular way. 

On folder C, the ringed halftone on the 
first page is not entirely sharp; it seems to 
have carried too much ink, thereby flooding 
the dots. On this particular folder, chalk 
overlays were used; while on the two others 
they were hand cut. All the engravings used 
in these folders are 120-screen halftones on 
copper, well made. 

The ink used on the three folders is a 
very good grade of halftone black made spe- 
cially for the press on which these jobs were 
run and for the particular papers on which 
they are printed. As a matter of fact, the ink 
costs us $1.35 a pound in twenty-five-pound 
lots, which indicates its quality. 

For the lack of sharpness and snap 
in the electro prints of folder A, you 
can blame the plates, which are lack- 
ing in contrast of tone. There is suffi- 
cient squeeze, not too much ink; all 
dots in the plates are printing, but the 
thinness of the sheet and its compara- 
tive lack of evenness and luster in sur- 
face require snappy halftones, very 
strong in contrast of tone. A deeper- 
toned black ink would also help. More 
iridescent reflex and Prussian-blue 
toners, while they increase the cost of 
the ink, surely add snap to the picture. 

On folder B, there are two faults 
inherent in the plate which makeready 
cannot overcome. Some of these plates 
in the same form were made from shots 
through high, and others from shots 
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through low, negatives; and this mix- 
ture of gray and flat halftones with 
contrasty ones in the same form makes 
it necessary either to ink the flats too 
much or those contrasty plates not 
enough, or to strike a medium—and 
none of the three solutions is satis- 
factory, as you will admit. 

In three- and four-color process 
plate making, the correct tonal value 
is put in the plates by careful atten- 
tion to negatives, etching, reétching, 
burnishing, and the like, so that when 
the form is carefully made ready and 
enough ink fed to cover the deepest 
tones, the highlights and intermediate 
tones also will be properly inked by a 
uniform flow of ink in a form-wide 
film. A wide, solid metal rule is car- 
ried in the margin of a color form, 
parallel to the journal of the cylinder, 
and if this wide solid rule is uniformly 
inked throughout its length, the color 
plates are getting the correct ink 
supply on the job. 

The pressman need not frequently 
scan the units of the form; he can tell 
from a glance at the solid rule across 
the form if a screw or two on the 
fountain or the fountain ratchet needs 
attention. But if some of the plates 
were flat and others contrasty, that 
would be another story. Nothing can 
take the place of “get it in the nega- 
tive,” as they say. 

The etching of the plates in this 
folder is faulty. Many dots are partly 
or entirely missing, and this causes 
a hazy appearance in the print. A finer 
screen, 133-line, is preferable on this 
paper, and, again, a deeper black. 

On folder C, the slight smudge on 
the ringed halftone is an offset from 
the next sheet, caused by handling the 
sheets too soon or carelessly after run- 
ning the first side. When the halftone 
printed over these faint offset marks 
in backing up, the smudge would lead 
one to consider it was filling caused 
by too much ink. Under the glass, the 
smudge shows an offset smear, rather 
faint but obvious. 

A deeper black and 133-line screen 
would have improved matters on C. 


Fire-writing Ink 


We want to obtain ten pounds of fire- 
writing ink. Where can we get it? 


This ink consists of sodium nitrate 
in a solution of glycerin and water for 
use only on absorbent paper, but it is 
rather tricky. It is not a stock ink and 
your inkmaker would have to make up 
a special batch. 
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Printed Match Books 


What process is used in putting on match 
books the strip of material on which the 
match is struck? Where can this material 
be obtained? What match company supplies 
the matches used? Is the strip put on on 
platen or cylinder presses? Is special equip- 
ment necessary? 


Although the printing is done on 
regular presses, much special equip- 
ment is used in making match books 
and matches. It is possible that you 
can obtain the matches from the manu- 
facturers. The ignition strips could be 
applied on the printed books, run in 
groups, on strip-gumming machine. 

The matches are tipped with a mix- 
ture of bichromate and chlorate of 
potash, red lead, and sulphide of anti- 
mony. The friction strip consists of 
amorphous phosphorus and sulphide 
of antimony. 


Print on Brush Handles? 


One of our customers has occasion to put 
printing on round wooden brush handles. 
Can you give us the name of any concern 
in our vicinity who could handle this work? 


The silk-screen process is well 
adapted to this work, which cannot be 
done on any machine on the market 
that we know of. Next best to silk- 
screen would be stamping with a rub- 
ber form; or you might try transfer- 
ring, either regular or decalcomania 
style. A special press, pencil-printing 
style, could be built. 


Zinc, Embossing Dies 


The samples have the appearance of hav- 
ing been embossed from makeshift zinc dies 
—just zinc reverse printing plates etched 
deep for embossing. Such embossing dies, 
while not expected to emboss with the relief 
of a regular embossing die of brass which 
has been routed and hand finished after 
etching, or to wear as long, still answer 
fairly well for short runs if the customer is 
not critical. How is the work done? 


Much of the nomenclature of print- 
ing and photomechanical terms are far 
from precise. Incorrect terms, through 
long usage, have become firmly estab- 
lished, and it is useless to chide the 
numerous offenders against accurate 
definition. It is more expeditious to use 
the established terms although they 
may be incorrect. 

Negative plates are etched intaglio, 
and, when inked and printed, yield an 
impression of white letters surrounded 
by a black ground. The other negatives 
in the graphic arts are the photo- 
graphic negative and female emboss- 
ing dies. Negative plates above de- 
scribed are universally and errone- 








ously termed reverse printing plates. 
We bow to custom whenever we use 
the term in that sense. A true reverse 
plate reads from right to left in a hori- 
zontal line, like Hebrew. Most used are 
positive plates, which print black let- 
ters in relief on a white ground. 

The following quotation, from an 
article by one of the best-informed men 
in the graphic arts, appeared in a 
graphic arts magazine of repute a few 
years ago. It shows how easy it is for 
even an alert and active mind, with 
unsurpassed experience of at least 
sixty years in photoengraving, photo- 
lithography, newspaper work, ink 
manufacturing, and other lines, to err 
in discussing fundamentals. Judging 
from a long contact with many well 
informed men, we’d include this writer 
among the seven pillars of wisdom in 
the graphic arts. 

The quotation: “English type is set 
so as to read ‘reverse.’ A print from 
the type reads as wanted, from left to 
right.” The author is wrong here. 
English type is set “inverse” (upside 
down) in the stick, not reverse, and 
reads left to right in the stick, on the 
galley, and on the printed page. 

Another pair of terms, “negative” 
and “positive’—used to describe a 
regular printing plate and the print 
from it, is faulty. The plate is not a 
negative but a positive plate, etched 
inverse, or upside down, like type set 
in the stick. 

The image on the press plate for 
offset printing is like type on the 
printed page, the tops of the letters up, 
and reading from left to right. Its 
transferred print on the rubber blan- 
ket reads, not negative or reverse, but 
inverse or upside down, like type in 
the stick. 

Many other terms in the graphic 
arts need editing, since in their present 
form they are inaccurate or meaning- 
less in a technical sense. 

If you want a zinc etching for em- 
bossing, first set the form, have an 
electro of form made, and get an okay, 
then pull several sharp, clean, well 
inked proofs, Send these to the photo- 
engraver and ask him to etch from this 
copy a zinc reverse plate to be used 
as an embossing die. It should be 
mounted on metal. 

The makeready thenceforth is the 
same as for a regular brass embossing 
die. The cheaper zinc dies are much 
used on cheap, short-fibered paper and 
boards (which will not stand emboss- 
ing in high relief) and when the cost 
must be kept down. 
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Scoring Across Grain 


We are enclosing a scored and die-cut 
* sheet which presents a problem. Our cus- 
tomer would like to get smooth-rolled edges 
at C, D, and E. The rolled edges A and B, 
with the grain, are okay, and are a guide 
to what we would like to get against the 
grain in this case. 

We have tried all sorts of scores and 
found the one we are using the best so far, 
but it is not good enough. The score we are 
using is a multiple set of rules underlayed 
in the center to give the score roundness. 
The platen makeready has been shaped up 
as a female die to secure the effect of em- 
bossing on the job. 


You can get the desired round score 
against the grain by securing a strip of 
soft round wire on the platen and 
smashing it into a type-high strip of 
wood in the chase on bed of press. The 
inside of the sheet is placed on the tym- 
pan so that you can emboss outward. 


The width of the score is determined by 
the circumference of the wire and the 
platen set back for a thick wire. This 
device has solved many scoring prob- 
lems against the grain. 


Aluminum Rubs Off 


Please note enclosed folders. Our customer 
complains about the silver appearing on the 
black. Is this the fault of presswork, make- 
ready, or what? The blue was the first color 
run, the silver second, and the black third 
—all on a cylinder job press. 

Too much powder was mixed with 
the varnish, and it could not bind the 
powder to the surface of the paper. 
While it is possible, by padding on the 
paper-cutting machine, to cut the job 
without smearing, it will smear in the 
hands of readers, dirty their fingers, 
and cause an unfavorable reaction. 





“In the Days that Wuz”—Not Guilty 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 














Fighting againare you? 
Don't you know ifs 
against the law to 
fight in a print shop? 





















He threw the maljet 
at Big Bill's head and 
Pied a cap case. 








He calls me adirty little 
rat and | beans him. | 
heard you Say youd bean 
a fellow for that too. 

- me 





John? NouF 






























*“Ghosts’’ on Old Rotary 


We use a twenty-four-page rotary press 
(about thirty-five or forty years old) to print 
our tri-weekly publication. Yet we still get 
a good-looking paper off it. 

The last month or so we’ve been having 
trouble with the first-page streamer appear- 
ing across the solids of a halftone plate on 
the front page of the second edition. It seems 
that after page one is inked, it leaves the 
impression of the streamer on the inked 
roller, so that when the cut on the first page 
of the second section comes around, this 
roller transfers the streamer imprint on the 
solid part of the halftone. 

We got new rollers a year ago; combina- 
tion rollers for winter and summer use. 
We've tried setting them light, medium, and 
heavy—always with the same result. The 
rollers seem to be in good shape so I blame 
it on the ink. 

“Ghosts” can be caused by rollers 
in poor condition, which may be true 
of any roller nearly a year old. In poor 
condition, rollers are robbed of too 
much ink to allow replenishment of 
the loss by the vibrator during the 
passing of the streamer, and they re- 
main starved for ink as the halftone 
passes under them. In other words, in 
this condition they give up ink more 
rapidly than they can recover it, and 
the denuded image left by the streamer 
is reproduced in the solid, some revo- 
lutions of the roller later. 

It is also possible on an old press 
that the roller sockets may be worn, 
at least enough to make trouble. 

Do you, when setting the rollers, 
consider that their set will be lighter at 
high speed? Setting the form rollers a 
little stronger against vibrators and 
drums helps iron out ink laterally. 

It is also possible that a change of 
ink would help. The hypothesis would 
be that you are in a room with ther- 
mometer at from fifty to sixty degrees, 
instead of the necessary seventy-five to 
eighty in winter, in which case the ink 
would be too stiff for the speed of the 
press. On the other hand, if the tem- 
perature is high, the naturally thin ink 
has become too fluid instead of plastic. 

Sometimes, using rollers of different 
diameter instead of all with same cir- 
cumference solves this problem. 































Ink for Glazed Paper 


Some time ago we had a job to print 
on this paper (sample enclosed), using 
halftone ink on an automatic platen press, 
and we could not stop mottle in the print. 
Would turpentine have helped? 











Turpentine would be useless for this 
purpose. In order to print on glazed 
label paper without mottle, it is nec- 
essary to use a stiff (heavy) job or 


bond ink. 
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Nchool Head 
Retires; Has 
Loné Career 


Many fine tributes received 
by beloved printing educator 
as he gives over the reins of 
famous institution which he 
has served as principal for 


period of twenty-seven years 





TUDENTS and fellow workers were not the only ones who regretted 
the retirement of John Robertson Riddell, after twenty-seven years 

as principal of St. Bride Foundation Printing School and of the Lon- 
don School of Printing and Kindred Trades, which St. Bride became 
in 1922. News of his retirement brought forth testimonials of esteem 
and expressions of regret from all quarters of the graphic arts world. 


Mr. Riddell reached the age for re- 
tirement at the end of March, at which 
time he relinquished his administra- 
tive duties at the world-famous insti- 
tution in London which grew, under 
his direction, from a group of some 
two hundred evening students to an 
organization in which over four thou- 
sand individual students are enrolled 
annually—a veritable “university” of 
technical education for the printing 
and kindred industries. 

Among innumerable tributes to the 
personality and abilities of the retir- 
ing executive, is the following, an ex- 
cerpt from an “Appreciation” which 
appeared in the school’s Year Book: 
“There is one man to whom everyone 
will pay tribute for this great work: 
J. R. Riddell, first whole-time prin- 
cipal of an institute which, setting a 
lead for other schools through its 
work and organization, will stand as 
a monument for all time. ‘J. R.,’ as he 
is known amongst his intimates, by his 
never-failing help will leave his mark 
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not only in printing schools but 
throughout the industry—large num- 
bers of young men now filling impor- 
tant posts owing their success, in a 
large measure, to his guidance and to 
his encouragement.” 

Mr. Riddell was born in Aberdeen, 
Scotland, in 1874. In his youth he dis- 
tinguished himself in athletics, and 
devoted much of his time to the study 
of art, for which he held a scholar- 
ship. He then gained a fundamental 
grounding in printing as an appren- 
tice at Taylor & Henderson, in Aber- 
deen. At the end of his apprentice- 
ship he went to Edinburgh, where, 
with A. B. Fleming and Company, a 
firm of color and printing-ink manu- 
facturers, he became familiar with 
color in many phases, and in particu- 
lar with the “trichromatic” process, 
then new and still in an experimental 
stage of development. 

After some years of experience with 
this class of work, he took up various 
positions in the Midlands, London, 








Hertfordshire, and Yorkshire, for ti.> 
purpose of obtaining as wide an e. - 
perience as possible. 

Eventually he joined Thomas Fo:- 
man and Sons, of Nottingham, whe: 
his experience in color and process 
work was utilized for the reproductic: 
of art subjects in monochrome and 
color. During his eleven years with 
this firm, he became accepted as an 
authority on many of the problems of 
up-to-date methods of printing. A visit 
to the United States during that period 
added to his extensive knowledge of 
graphic arts affairs. 

In 1912, Mr. Riddell was appointed 
principal of the Saint Bride Printing 
School; in 1917 came the inception 
of day classes for apprentices, for 
which he was mainly responsible. En- 
rollment continued to grow, and in 
1922 the school was moved to more 
commodious quarters, at which time 
the present name was adopted. 

At present, some 1,700 students at- 
tend classes, during their working 
hours, every week; and the evening 
students increase the enrollment to 
4,000. Thirty-six different subjects are 
taught, covering all branches of work 
and administration in the printing in- 
dustry. London today possesses a 
school of printing that is recognized 
as being second to none in the world. 

Possessing what is almost an ency- 
clopaedic knowledge of the industry, 
Mr. Riddell has devoted a life-time to 
the advancement of printing, and has 
been a guide and an inspiration to 
countless young men who have la- 
bored within the sphere of his influ- 
ence. A journalist once wrote of him: 
“When John Robertson Riddell re- 
tires from his great work at the L. S. P., 
the Mr. Riddell will cease to exercise 
his administrative ability in educa- 
tional circles, but the John Robertson 
of him will break out in some other 
direction, so that we will still have the 
benefit of his . . . guidance.” 

His dynamic energy and colorful 
personality will be missing from the 
institution, but a host of friends will 
retain his valued friendship. 

Successor to Mr. Riddell is Ellis 
Thirkettle, who, since 1936, has been 
principal of the Stow College School 
of Printing and Kindred Trades, Glas- 
gow. For three years he was external 
examiner and assessor to the printing 
department of the Heriot Watt Col- 
lege, Edinburgh, and for the last six 
years has been a member of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute’s ad- 
visory committee on typography. 
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Take a Gander! 

So you’re a duck! Well, I’m a goose, which 
in barnyard parlance makes cousins of us. 
Take a gander at the “coat of arms” on my 
letterhead, and see the goose. That is what 
my name means, in Bohemian. 

Say, what would I. P. do without its 
E. N. T.? What I wish to say is that I enjoy 
your department hugely. Not only for the 
good common sense and logic you use, but 
for the HUMOR. You get your point across 
just as well by your keen sense of humor as 
you would if you used a formal and stilted 
method of analyzing the proofroom problems 
of printers and proofreaders. 

I like your technique. It’s unusual, and yet 
any intelligent printer or proofreader will 
set you down (or up) as a man who knows 
what he’s talking about. 

Keep up the good work, E. N. T.—it’s 
swell! Best wishes to Cousin Duck, from 
Cousin Goose!—Pennsylvania. 

Ducks, and geese, and the old hen 
who had a wooden leg, and she went to 
the barn and she laid a wooden egg— 
you know, she laid the wooden egg, 
and then she said something about 
“It’s time, don’t you think.” You 
know, don’t you? Well, sir, I looks at 
you! It sure is good to be appreciated. 

What would the I. P. do without its 
E. N. T.? Boy, the answer is simple! 
The I. P. will roll along long after we 
who now write for it are pushing up 
the daisies. That’s the glory of insti- 
tutional existence. Other minds just as 
keen as ours, other hands as com- 
petent, other hearts as loyal, will take 
up the load and carry on. But for us 
who do the work today there is one 
great, all-enveloping consciousness: 
that if we do our work faithfully and 
do it right, there will be what I once 
called, in a poem, the “immortality of 
influence.” We pass on—our ideas re- 
main, they live in other minds. 

The editor of the I. P., on reading 
my copy about sixteen years with the 
I. P., wrote one of his heartwarming 
notes and said, “May it be sixteen 
more!” That was mighty nice of him 
—but I don’t expect to be around in 
1955—although you can’t tell! 


Humor? I’m tickled pink to have 
my friend in Pennsylvania give me 
credit for that, which I think is one 
of the greatest of all human virtues— 
it carries so many other virtues along 
with it. You can’t have humor unless 
you have courage, and sympathy, and 
broad vision. But—you know what 
Molly says to Fibber McGee: “Tain’t 
funny, McGee, ’tain’t funny!” 

Technique? All the technique the 
department has is sincerity, and warm 
friendly spirit, and the everlasting de- 
sire to be truly helpful, in a practical 
way. In this department, as through- 
out the magazine, we do detest pre- 
tense and humbug, and admire and 
strive for simple honesty. So, goosey, 
goosey gander, let’s wander (and I 
wonder, did they use to say wander 
with a short a, or did they call a gan- 
der a gonder). Anyhow, here’s to you, 
and may the Proofroom never, never, 
never let you down when you come to 
it in quest of information and friendly 
assistance in this particular field. 


“The Reverend Mister—”’ 


We have an order for a wedding invitation. 
The copy reads: 

The Reverend Mr. and Mrs. Blank re- 
quest ... the Reverend Mr. So-and-so... 

I feel the words “the” and “Mr.” in the 
first line could be omitted, also “Mr.” in the 
second line. Am I right?—-Indiana. 

With these changes, we have: “Rev- 
erend and Mrs. Blank,” “Reverend 
So-and-so.” This is much better than 
the form first given; the form used in 
the copy. It just happens, however, 
that I was always taught “the Rever- 
end So-and-so” is the best form. 
“Reverend Blank” is colloquial. Per- 
sonally, I should prefer to write “The 
Reverend James Blank and Mrs. 
Blank request.” “The Reverend Mr. 
So-and-so” is an overload, just as 
much as “Dr. John Smith, M. D.” On 
that part of the question I am sure all 
careful writers would agree. 


But: Who Said ““Humor’’? 


Well, I never get uppity but what 
someone comes along, muy pronto, 
and takes me down. The very next let- 
ter comes from a many-year reader of 
Proofroom, now laid up in hospital, 
with plenty of time to think, and he 
sends a fifteen-page pencil-scribbled 
letter—sort of a bitter-sweet epistle, 
with some nice words and some not-so- 
nice ones. He says: 

Just had an argument with the doctor and 
nurses—so might as well vent my spleen on 
you. I think your column is too austere— 
lacking that certain sense of humor—the 
chuckle you might get when you pull off the 
thin veneer of your correspondents’ erudi- 
tion, as you so often do. 

First, I speak of the long letter be- 
ing pencil-scribbled, because its own 
writer spoke of it, half apologetically, 
half defiantly, assuming that I would 
“austerely” criticize. But the fact is, 
I like pencil, and do a great deal of my 
own note-inditing in pencil—and, as 
a rule, with a stub not more than an 
inch and a half long. The point in- 
terests me, mildly, because I would 
have said austerity is just about the 
last thing to be found in the depart- 
ment. In fact, I have more than once 
been criticized for a certain lack of 
dignity and an air of informality 
which, in the view of my friendly cor- 
respondents, discounts the authority 
of my unpretentious pronouncements. 
You just can’t please everybody! 

Can’t agree [says my sick friend] with 
ruling that “differ from” is better English 
than “differ with.” Also I think the proof- 
reader was on his toes when he used the 
Oxford spelling in a direct quotation from 
Scott, “practise to deceive,” and _ subse- 
quently used “practice” in regular copy. 


But “differ from” and “differ with” 
are not to be compared in this de- 
cisive way, because they have differ- 
ent meanings. To differ from is simply 
to be different; to differ with is to 
positively disagree. Day differs from 
night. I differ with our friend on this 
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and quite a few other points. I differ 
from him in this respect, that I don’t 
take our differences so hard. 

So much for that. Our friend closes 
his letter with this very pleasing para- 
graph: “To you—your father before 
you—all the other editors—and to 
THE INLAND PrinTER—thanks a lot 
for the pleasant mental associations.” 
Thank you, sir, for your thanks! 


How Many Is/Are a Couple? 


Just read proof on a newspaper account of 
an accident: “The aged couple was injured 
. . . The aged couple is considered out of 
danger.” This may be okay, but “were” and 
“are” sound better to me.—Oklahoma. 

In the same letter, the correspon- 
dent said: “Don’t know whether or not 
the list of words I gave you are cor- 
rect.” This quotation is important in 
the light it throws upon the criticism 
of the newspaper sentences referred 
to. The writer evidently is not sternly 
grammatical in his ideas about agree- 
ment in number. “List of words” is a 
singular subject; “list” is the real 
subject. But the phrase modifying it 
brings in a plural noun, and that side- 
tracks the writer’s mind. 

In the other sentence the problem 
is not quite so simple and undebat- 
able, because “couple,” though it’s a 
grammatical singular, does distinctly 
convey the idea of two persons. This 
collective nature of such nouns is used 
as an alibi by many who are somewhat 
hazy-minded on the matter of agree- 
ment in number. I would not wish to 
be so didactic and magisterial as to 
say “couple” must always have a 
singular verb, but I certainly do say 
the singular verb with it is more likely 
to stand up under criticism than the 
plural form. In the given sentence, 
either way is correct, and the choice 
is one of individual preference. 

The important point, for us printer 
folk, is to have a definite ruling to 
govern their own practice in such mat- 
ters—and to stick to it, not wabble 
about, printing it one way on the odd- 
numbered pages and the other way on 
the evens. 


Eating in French 


The writer noted the inquiry if any in- 
formation were published giving English and 
French of menu items. The British Printer 
published a book of this kind many years 
ago, about 1912. An inquiry to this journal 
perhaps will give your correspondent the in- 
formation he needs.—-Ontario. 


The address of The British Printer 
is 2, 3, 4 Cockspur Street, London, 
England. Thanks for the suggestion. 
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Whose Club? 


Here we have the Women’s Club, the Lions 
Club, the Druids Circle, and so on. Of course 
an apostrophe must be used in “Women’s 
Club,” but it is the custom here, as elsewhere, 
not to use the apostrophe in “Lions Club” 
and “Druids Circle.” Now, I cannot see any 
difference. I think that, except for custom, 
they should be written “Lion’s Club” or 
“Lions’ Club,” “Druid’s Circle” or “Druids’ 
Circle,” preferably the plural possessive in 
each instance. 

You could not write “Women Club” or 
even “Woman Club,” or “Men Club” or 
“Man Club” without an apostrophe, and I 
don’t believe “Lions Club” or “Druids 
Circle” can be written correctly, either, with- 
out an apostrophe in each. What do you think 
about it?—California. 


Frankly, I wouldn’t be thinking 
anything about it, or about many such 
matters, were it not part of the job. 
No comma or apostrophe ever inter- 
ested me as much as the Big League 




















Sincerity 


Sincerity is a real force and 
nothing is so rare. 

Sincere and simple words— 
whether they be spoken, written, 


or printed—always command 
attention. 

Too much of the advertising 
we see sounds as though the 
writer had tried to say something 
extraordinary ; the reader has the 
feeling that the loud pedal is be- 
ing used, and therefore nothing 
much happens. 

Even the star salesman often 
tries too hard to get an order, his 
effort is so terrifically apparent 
that he overplays his hand, for 
most folks do not like to be co- 
erced; they would rather be led 
along gently, and feel they are 
riding on their own judgment. 

The Charles Francis Press, 
when afforded the opportunity, 
plans printed matter that is sim- 
ple, sincere, and pleasing to read. 

“Where Integrity Reigns and 
the Customer Gains” 











Persuasive bit of copy used by The Charles 
Francis Press, Incorporated, New York City 








standings, the weather prospects wher 
a picnic is planned, or the growth of « 
pet cabbage or rosebush. (And I hav« 
an equal affection for the cabbage and 
the roses. ) 

First remark I have to make is thai 
for the printer, in these matters, it has 
to be said: We are like the Light Bri- 
gade—ours not to reason why, ours 
but to do or die. What the customer 
wants is the be-all and end-all, unless 
and until we reach a point where pro- 
fessional conscience simply must be 
appeased. If the Lions don’t want an 
apostrophe, and you are not willing 
to print their name without it—well, 
you lose a job, that’s all. 

There has for some time been a 
quiet but pretty effective revolution 
against these apostrophes. My favorite 
illustration of the apostropheless style 
is the Travelers Insurance Company 
—and it must be quite a few decades 
since that company adopted that style. 
I do not know whether the founders 
had any discussion about it, whether 
they all liked the style, or whether it 
just happened to be written that way 
in the papers of incorporation. Any- 
how, there it is. 

We have, in Proofroom, had many 
discussions of the apostrophe in such 
expressions as “men’s waiting room,” 
“St. Peter’s Church.” Some of it turns 
upon the point of possession, and 
some of the writers have dwelt lov- 
ingly upon some sort of a fancy geni- 
tive. I, personally, like the apostro- 
phe; but there are many who don't, 
and you can’t regulate these matters 
by legislation. I suppose that “Lions 
Club” is thought of as what I call “the 
noun of identification.” This would 
be comparable to use of a town name 
in the same situation, as “the Smith- 
ville Club,” as I see it. 

The point of it all, for us printer 
folk, is that we must follow custom 
and give the patron what he wants, 
unless we object seriously enough to 
be willing to lose the job. 


Again, the Menu 


Re “Menu Vocabulary”: Try John Willy, 
Chicago, who used to handle useful and pop- 
ular handbooks for hotel, restaurant, cater- 
ing, and club use——New York. 

A helpful friend in the home office 
in Chicago notes on this letter: “I do 
not find any John Willy at this ad- 
dress in our phone book, but I do find 
‘Jno. Willy, Pubr.,’ at 222 West North 
Bank, which I suppose is the same 
concern.” We're gradually getting 
them lined up for correspondents. 
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Capitals in Subheads 


Will you kindly advise us concerning the 
preferred use of capitals in hyphenated 
words in subheads where each word is 
capitalized. Both forms seem to be used in 
our typography books. Perhaps being con- 
sistent is the rule—Indiana. 

Consistency is the final answer to a 
great many of these queries. It’s bet- 
ter, in a way, to be consistent in a bad 
style than to mix three or four styles. 
Certainly, at least, each heading 
should be consistent with itself. Two 
styles in two heads is bad, but not 
as bad as two styles in one head. That, 
of course, is elementary—but it’s sur- 
prising, and a bit distressing, to see 
how often the shop falls down on ele- 
mentary matters. 

Here is the ruling of The University 
of Chicago Press “Manual of Style”: 
1—All nouns in hyphened compounds 
are to be capped, as T'wentieth-Cen- 
tury Progress, Economy of High- 
Speed Trains. 2—Do not cap the 
second member of the hyphened com- 
pound when it is not a noun or a 
proper adjective; write Fifty-first 
Street, English-speaking Peoples. 3— 
Do not capitalize the second part of 
a word built of prefix and noun; write 
Co-operation (if that’s the style you 
follow in text), Anti-trust, Self- 
restraint. And so on. 

This may seem a bit complicated, 
but really it’s simple. Some of our 
readers criticize the department be- 
cause it deals with such elementary 
matters, but the department’s mail 
proves conclusively that these are the 
ones that make the most trouble. If 
it is desired to reduce this particular 
problem to terms of utmost sim- 
plicity, you might issue a ruling to the 
shop that practice is to be made uni- 
form—always a cap for the second 
member, or never a cap. But that 
would be sidestepping an important 
responsibility, begging the question of 
style. The Chicago ruling should be 
found easily applicable, and desirable 
in giving the print an air of quality so 
important in first-rate productions. 


x * 
Add Signs of Pick-up 


From the flow of direct-mail adver- 
tising across our desk and from reports 
from other quarters, it is apparent that 
direct mail is making a fine comeback. 
We are receiving house-organs and 
other pieces from sources which here- 
tofore have made scant use of printed 
advertising.—Manager’s Weekly Let- 
ter, Typothetae of Philadelphia. 











Modern Makeready 


HE CROMWELL Paper Company, 
Te Chicago, has issued an interest- 
ing booklet, “Modern Makeready 
Methods With Cromwell Tympan,” 
containing much interesting informa- 
tion in line with the best practice, and 
stressing the importance of a strong 
tympan or drawsheet of uniform thick- 
ness, proof against oil and ink solvents 
as well as against moisture and ex- 
tremes of temperature. Such tympan 
has merit as protective covering for 
packing and makeready and in replac- 
ing pressboard and other card form- 
erly used as base packing. Tympan 
paper is of more uniform thickness 
and hugs the cylinder better, and there 
is no need of muslin to hold it down 
to the periphery of the cylinder. Tym- 
pan paper also is more convenient. 

More stress could have been placed 
on the trend toward pre-makeready. In 
the light of experience it would seem 
that a more positive statement than 
the following is called for: “The ques- 
tion of whether to use hand-cut or 
mechanical overlays is one for the in- 
dividual pressman to answer to his 
own satisfaction.” Halftones picturing 
intricate designs are more econom- 
ically made ready with mechanical 
overlays. In fact, the hand-cut overlay 
is inadequate for many intricate de- 
signs. Again: “Spotsheets should have 
very few patches, as they are just the 
gleanings of the makeready.” This is 
rather a broad statement; the required 
spotting up varies considerably with 
departure from uniformity in the sur- 
face of the form from type height, even 
after careful underlaying. 

One of the illustrations is captioned: 
“Halftones print better when slightly 
less than type high.” This, we believe, 
is true only of halftones with vignette 
edges. The ink table of the flat-bed 
press is type high, and since it passes 
under the distributors and form roll- 
ers, type high, all of the form, includ- 


ing halftones, should be type high for 
proper and fully satisfactory inking. 

Certain paragraphs perhaps could 
have been stated more clearly. For 
example, consider this: 


Hard packing and hard tympan are 
“musts” for good presswork today. There is 
less wear on type and halftones, less “round- 
ing” of type faces and less impression on the 
back of the sheet, because the contact be- 
tween form, sheet, and cylinder are lighter. 
This makes for sharper, more accurate im- 
pressions throughout the longest runs. Soft 
packing and soft tympan will “mush down” 
and “score” from the harder impact neces- 
sary with this type of makeready. This ne- 
cessitates stopping the press, changing the 
drawsheet and perhaps adding spotsheets or 
patching the makeready, thereby wasting 
time and money. The harder impact neces- 
sary with soft packing is bound to produce 
harder wear on type surfaces and halftones. 
Each impression pushes the solids closer to 
the level of the highlights, which naturally 
weakens the pressure on the solids and in- 
creases the pressure on the highlights, caus- 
ing them to wear and darken. After a few 
thousand impressions, the solids will not 
print smooth, the middle tones will weaken, 
and the highlights fill up. 


It would be clearer to say that, as the 
highlights and middle tones sink 
deeper into the matrix in the packing, 
the impression is weakened on the 
solids by this bear-off, caused by the 
deeper penetration of the finer units 
in the matrix. The solids and high- 
lights are level in the form. 

The following is not entirely clear, 
either: “After the overlays are com- 
pleted, the upper sheets are then re- 
placed. Paste on a top drawsheet. Add 
an extra sheet unpasted. Draw up the 
bottom draw sheet on the upper bale, 
then draw up the top draw sheet on the 
lower bale, tucking the pasted draw 
sheet underneath.” Platen presses have 
bales, or tympan clamps, and paste is 
not used when bales are in good con- 
dition. Cylinder machines have reel 
rods, never termed bales. 

Again: “Unless the drawsheet pos- 
sesses a high tensile strength the con- 
stant pounding of the grippers on a 
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cylinder press will cut and wear 
through. To overcome any difficulty, 
especially on register work, cut one- 
fourth inch strips of emery cloth the 
width of the grippers and glue on top 
of the drawsheet just underneath each 
gripper.” It should be noted that this 
and sinking the emery cloth in slots 
cut in drawsheet are a waste of time, 
only necessary with worn gripper tips. 

But aside from these few slips of 
careless editing, there is a great deal 
of important information, and the 
booklet will be found well worth pe- 
rusal by all interested in presswork. 
While the major portion is devoted to 
tympans, packing, and overlays, all 
the other elements of makeready have 
had extensive consideration. 

The booklet is well printed, planned, 
and illustrated, on dull coated with 
a two-color cover design on the heavier 
Cromwell tympan paper. 


Modern Type, Layout 
a FIRST BOOK in English on the 


modern movement in typographic 
design, “Modern Typography and 
Layout,” by Douglas C. McMurtrie, 
which was published in 1929, has long 
been reported out of print, and many 
orders for it have been unfilled. 

Very recently a package of these 
books was found, wrapped as they 
came from the bindery. So a limited 
number of orders for this book, which 
marks a milestone in the history of 
printing in this country, can now be 
filled by THE INLAND PRINTER, at the 
original price of $7.50 postpaid. 

“Modern Typography and Layout” 
is still the authoritative work on the 
philosophy of modern design in print- 
ing, so the book is one which should 
be in the libraries of printers, printing 
schools, and other educational institu- 
tions. It is a large quarto of 190 pages, 
richly illustrated with reproductions 
of good modern typography, printed 
throughout in colors, and durably 
bound. The introduction was written 
by the late Edmund G. Gress. This is 


a book for all workers with type. 


All About Etch Proofs 


HE PROBLEM of producing etch 

proofs, or proofs for reproduction 
purposes, has been covered not only 
in an interesting manner, but also ef- 
fectively, in this book by Frederick H. 
Bartz, director of the Graphic Arts Re- 
search Foundation, and president of 
the Harry Baird Corporation, both of 
Chicago. Proofs that are to be placed 
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before the camera, the lens of which 
seemingly magnifies all the imperfec- 
tions that are not visible to the eye, 
must be good proofs. They require spe- 
cial attention, painstaking work. 

As the author states in his introduc- 
tory paragraphs: “Experience has 
generally proved that good etch proofs, 
in volume, can be produced only when 
as many variables as possible have 
been eliminated, which variables, if 
not eliminated, make the production of 
etch proofs expensive, troublesome, 
and unsatisfactory.” And later on: 
“Research in the lithographic industry 
has widened the horizons of compos- 
ing rooms supplying etch proofs. Re- 
search in the letterpress field is widen- 
ing the horizons of the letterpress 
printer. Both fields use etch proofs 
in quantity. Both fields are going 
to use more than they now do. The 
camera as an instrument of visual re- 
production of all kinds (including 
type) is here and its use is growing.” 

Again, still further on, as we get into 
the preface, we read: “... The recent 
series of inventions which are doing 
something to printing are making the 
camera a more important factor in 
printing than ever before. As the 
camera operates entirely from proofs, 
etch proofs of type play an increas- 
ingly more vital role in printing.” 

Among the chapter headings (and 
the chapters are all short, the book 
complete containing only forty pages 












































plus cover of medium-weight cover 
stock) are “The Finest Etch Proof,” 
“How to Make Good Etch -Proofs,” 
“How to Make Headaches,” “Who Buy 
Etch Proofs,” “Proof Press Etch 
Proofs,” “Ink Rollers,” “Ink,” “Coated 
Paper,” “Type,” “To Lock Up or Not 
to Lock Up,” “Photomicrographic 
Studies,” “Ink Roller Heights,” “Press 
Speeds and Pressures,” and “Type and 
Slug Machines.” 

The book is published by the Graphic 
Arts Research Foundation, 18 East 
Kinzie Street, Chicago; price $2. 


Production Handbook 


HE TECHNICAL Problems of Pro- 

duction in Letterpress Printing 
Plants,” issued by the Rochester Athe- 
naeum and Mechanics Institute, of 
Rochester, New York, offers to the 
production manager of the modern 
printing plant many useful hints on 
simplifying the preparation and pro- 
duction of layout and copy. 

It also goes thoroughly into the 
problem of composing-room efficiency, 
chargeable and non-chargeable time, 
make-up and assembly, and many 
other items of interest germane to the 
production and various front-office 
departments of a plant. 

It’s a very useful handbook in spiral 
binding, well worth the dollar at 
which it retails. It can be obtained 
through the book department of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 






“I’m returning my letterheads—you made a mistake in my cave number!” 


Cartoon drawn for The Inland Printer by Joe Ash 
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Brief mention of persons, products, and processes; a review of printing events, past, present, and future 


Sales Boosted by Printing 


Advertising by means of attractive printed 
matter, regularly mailed to a picked list of 
customers and prospects, is one of two fac- 
tors that have contributed to the continued 
success of the Hibberd Printing Company, 
South Bend, Indiana, which this year is ob- 
serving its fiftieth anniversary. In comment- 
ing on the company’s advertising policy, 
Carl L. Hibberd, president of the concern 
and son of its founder, said: “For ‘twenty- 
nine years, we have each month sent out a 
mailing to a customer list of nearly a thou- 
sand names—a total of 348 mailings. In ad- 
dition we have used many other forms of the 
printed piece in a sales effort, for during 
all of these years we have not maintained 
a sales force, as that term is usually applied, 
depending to a great extent on our mailings 
to bring inquiry and business. Our faith in 
this form of advertising has been justified.” 

Another factor referred to by Mr. Hibberd 
as contributing to the firm’s success is con- 
nected with the fact that in June, 1910, the 
Standard Cost-Finding System was _ in- 
stalled; every month since that time, a 
Form 9-H sheet has been completed, and 
at the close of each year a yearly cost analy- 
sis has been made. 

The company was organized in 1889 by 
Charles B. Hibberd, father of the present 
head of the organization. During the current 
jubilee year, the third generation of the 
family, represented by Carl L. Hibberd, 
Junior, has joined the firm. 


Art Students Win Awards 


Awards were presented to winners in a 
competition confined to art students of Pratt 
Institute at a gathering in Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York City, May 23, in which the 
contestants designed two page advertise- 
ments symbolizing the value of photoen- 
graving to illustrate text matter. The awards, 
representing three $100 scholarships, were 
presented by Clarence Epstean, president 
of the Walker Engraving Company, in the 
presence of newspaper and magazine rep- 
resentatives and a number of designers. 
James C. Boudreau, director of Pratt Insti- 
tute, commended the competition because 
it influenced art students to think in terms 
of the problems of the workaday world. 

George Welp, advertising manager of 
International Printing Ink Company, served 
as one of the six judges who decided the 
merits of the entries in the competition and 
made the decision as to the winners of the 
awards: Robert Pliskin, of Flushing; Glen 
Davie, of Troy; and G. Reed Sill, of Coop- 
erstown, all in New York state. 


New Hoe Head Elected 


Friends and associates of Harry M. Till- 
inghast congratulate him on his election 
on April 11 to the presidency of R. Hoe 
and Company, Incorporated, America’s old- 
est manufacturer of rotagravure, offset, and 
power plate printing presses for newspapers 
and magazines. 

Mr. Tillinghast started with the firm in 
1910, becoming secretary in 1920, a director 
and vice-president in charge of sales in 
1926, and assistant general manager in 1936. 
Long active in graphic arts affairs, he was 
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chairman of the Newspaper Printing Press 
Builders’ Association in 1935, then a mem- 
ber of the advisory council of the Graphic 
Arts Division of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, and member of the 
council of the Graphic Arts Research Bu- 
reau from 1937 until it dissolved in 1939. 

Hoe directors for the year are: C. N. 
Bradley, N. P. Cullom, Edward Foster (now 
vice-president), J. T. Harrison, Allen W. 
Lishawa (now secretary-treasurer), H. M. 
Tillinghast, E. D. Timberlake, G. G. Car- 
negie, Junior, Arthur Dressel (now general 
sales manager), R. M. Tierney, and Arthur 
I. Hoe, a direct descendant of Robert Hoe I, 
founder of the Hoe company 134 years ago. 





Charles A. Stinson Dies 


Charles A. Stinson, president of Gatchel 
& Manning, Incorporated, of Philadelphia, 
a former president of the American Photo- 
Engravers Association, died at his residence 
on May 8. He is survived by his widow, 
three daughters, and two sons, James J. and 
Charles A., Junior, who are associated with 
the business. 

Mr. Stinson was sixty-five years of age. 
As a boy, he began an apprenticeship to 
learn wood-engraving, but realized that it 
was a trade on its way out, so learned the 
new business of photoengraving. In 1894, 
he became associated as a journeyman with 
Gatchel & Manning. Five years later he 
became general superintendent. He was 
active in unionism and became third presi- 
dent of the I. P. E. U., Number 7, of Phila- 
delphia. He was also interested in the 
Philadelphia Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men, and was its second president in 1912. 

When the firm of Gatchel & Manning 
was incorporated in 1910, Mr. Stinson be- 
came vice-president, and in 1919 became 
president, serving in that capacity until his 
death. In 1918, he was elected president of 
the Rotary Club of Philadelphia, and in 
1922 he served as president of the Poor 
Richard Club of Philadelphia. In 1926, he 
became president of the American Photo- 
Engravers Association. 


Talks on Craftsmanship 


John M. Callahan, president of the Inter- 
national Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, and an executive of the United 
States Printing and Lithographing Com- 
pany, with headquarters in Cincinnati, in a 
recent address to students of the printing 
and bookbinding classes of Dixie Heights 
and Simon Kenton High Schools near Cov- 
ington, Kentucky, said in part: 

“Despite its being a ‘machine-age,’ the 
world today still welcomes the master of his 
craft. The doors of opportunity are still 
open to the apprentice who, with pride in his 
craft, cares to develop himself. Times have 
changed, laboring conditions have changed, 
but the world wants a good craftsman—a 
man who is trained in his craft and respects 
it. If you can make yourself your severest 
critic, you will be a good craftsman.” 


Wants a Correspondent 

Ronald E. Dines, 403 Del Monica, Wan- 
derers Street, Johannesburg, South Africa, 
has written to THE INLAND PRINTER request- 
ing that typographers correspond with him 
for the purpose of exchanging information 
and possibly some specimens of work. 
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Lauds Group Action 

Value of concerted and timely action by 
groups of printers and lithographers in in- 
fluencing proposed legislative deliberations 
is indicated in an editorial comment by the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce of May 6, 
concerning a recent letter sent to members 


need of changing the social-security law if 
the proper kind of good salesmanship was 
indulged in, the Associated Printers and 
Lithographers of St. Louis made a survey 
of the printing industry in St. Louis, col- 
lected the data resulting from it, and sent 
it along to chairman Doughton.” 





Min cemembeance of a chief of 
kindly qualities, the employees of the 


Guide Printing Qompany, Fne. 


desire to make this personal and peere record of 


the affectionate regard in which t 


ey will ever hold. 


the memory of the late 


Ginar S chatvet. 


(D8 chatvet had the loyal devotion and friendship 
of every person who came within the influence of his 
understanding sympathies, and this vegard wasa 
reciprocation of that kindness and fairness which 
chavactevized his every relation with the men and 
women who served him in this company and of 
whose interests and concerns he was ever mindful. 


Ohis testimonial is a sincere and heartfelt tribute 
to the late Cinar Schatvet on the anniversary OT 


his bicth, tendeved by the 


Qmployces of the Quide Printing Gompariy, Fine. 


To honor memory of Einar Schatvet, late president of the Guide Printing Company, 
Brooklyn, New York, employes who were with him many years presented this testimonial 


of the United States Congress by the Asso- 
ciated Printers and Lithographers of St. 
Louis, Incorporated, of which Gordon C. 
Hall is executive vice-president. We quote: 

“The action of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House in recommending a 
postponement of the statutory increase in 
social-security taxes, may or may not be the 
direct result of a certain letter sent to chair- 
man Doughton early last month. Neverthe- 
less, the committee’s action reflects the 
recommendations made by the Associated 
Printers and Lithographers of St. Louis. 
Apparently acting on the assumption that 
the committee could be convinced of the 
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After quoting the text of the letter of the 
St. Louis group, the editorial concluded: 
“Perhaps other groups facing correspond- 
ing problems will follow suit and make an 
impression upon their congressmen and 
senators.” There’s power in group action. 


Expands Roller Factory 


Ideal Roller and Manufacturing Company 
has purchased the building adjoining its 
present factory at 21-24 Thirty-ninth Street, 
Long Island City, New York, which adds 
about 25 per cent additional floor space to 
its facilities. Plans of the company call for 
remodeling and equipping for manufacture. 





Starts “Profit”? Campaign 

An advertising campaign designed to im- 
press buyers of printing with the idea that a 
printer is entitled to a fair profit for himself, 
“which is good business for both buyer and 
seller,” is being inaugurated by the Miehle 
Printing Press and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago. Advertisements addressed to 
buyers of printing will be run in magazines 
of general circulation; advertisements de- 
signed to keep printers informed about 
means by which they can link their own ad- 
vertising with Miehle’s general campaign 
will be run in THE INLAND PRINTER and 
other business papers in the graphic arts 
field. The first of the general advertisements 
will appear in Fortune for July. 

Arthur Bentley, president of the Miehle 
company, in a statement concerning the pro- 
gram, said that the management has been 
working on plans for several months. 

“This program is based on the undeniable 
truth that it is to the printing buyer’s ad- 
vantage to have his work done by a printer 
who can earn a profit on the price quoted,” 
said Mr. Bentley. “It is, of course, a fact that 
an identical quotation on the same job by 
two printers represents a profitless order for 
one printer and a profitable order for the 
other. Under such circumstances, no one 
can deny that it is definitely to the buyer’s 
advantage to place his business where it can 
be treated as only profitable business can be 
treated. This fact is already recognized by 
the intelligent buyers of printing. 

“Many of the larger advertisers who have 
well organized departments for the purchase 
of printing are well aware that there are 
many other considerations beyond mere 
price in the printing order, and they recog- 
nize that the printer’s profit is a protection 
not only to the printer but to themselves. 

Mr. Bentley suggests that the printer can- 
not justly be criticized for the lack of profits 
because he usually is “the victim of circum- 
stances over which he cannot exercise con- 
trol.” And he continues: “Generally the 
printer is no less intelligent than business 
men in other lines. The manner in which 
printers have responded to the highly com- 
petitive conditions thrust upon them. is no 
different than the manner in which many 
other business men have responded to simi- 
lar conditions in their lines of endeavor. It 
frequently has been stated that conditions 
in the printing industry will not improve 
until the printer helps himself. It has also 
been widely recommended that everyone 
with an interest in the printer’s welfare must 
help the printer to help himself. It is ob- 
viously impossible to disagree with either 
of these assertions. But unfortunately, about 
the only tangible evidence of a wide-spread 
agreement on these points has been a flood 
of words, both verbally and in print, con- 
demning printers for fostering the condi- 
tions which trouble them. Such criticism is 
certainly of little comfort and no help to 
printers in these difficult days.” 

Mr. Bentley announced that electrotypes 
of broadsides being prepared for use of 
printers to be furnished to them at cost are 
part of the campaign “to make profit a sales 
feature for the printer, a reason for getting 
business, not a subject which cautiously 
must be avoided by the seller or a consider- 
ation which must be either falsely or hon- 
estly disclaimed by the seller in order to 
get business.” 
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Haled Before Commission 


Another printer, this time one in Illinois, 
has been the object of the interest of the 
Federal Trade Commission for erroneous 
statements in his advertising concerning col- 
ored drawings, layouts, and pictures of mer- 
chandise. The printer, whose colored pho- 
tography and photoengraving is done for him 
by establishments which he neither owns, 
operates, nor controls, has agreed with the 
Federal Trade Commission that his future 
representations will be in accord with the 
facts; that he will “desist from representing 
that either the photography or the engraving 
involved in the production of the finished 
advertising he offers for sale is done in his 
own plant, or that a plant owned, operated, 
or controlled by him is equipped to do and 
does perform either the colored photography 
or the photoengraving work, when such are 
not the facts.” This case, while unusual, may 
prove of interest to printers elsewhere who 
may be having work done outside the plant. 


Suggests More Use of Color 


Use of color in decoration of homes can 
be promoted by the increased use of bulle- 
tins and by meetings and demonstrations by 
the manufacturers and wholesalers of paint 
in educating and “selling” retail paint deal- 
ers on the idea of revising their sales talks 
to emphasize beauty, happiness, and content- 
ment, according to Frederick B. Schafer, of 
Manz Corporation, Chicago, who recently 
gave an address before the wholesale divi- 
sion, National Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer 
Association, Incorporated. The address was 
printed in booklet form by the Manz Cor- 
poration, and is being used to promote the 
sale of printed advertising matter. 

Some of Mr. Schafer’s remarks, quoted in 
these paragraphs, about the retail paint deal- 
ers’ lack of sales capacity may be of help 
to printers: 

“There’s something that the householder 
can do around the home every month, that 
will cause him to buy paint if he is sold on 
the results instead of on the paint itself.” 

“Dealers may know paint but they don’t 
know color, which is what sells paint today. 
They can’t talk color; they can’t impress 
customers with their knowledge of how to 
use color; they can’t inspire purchases of 
color jobs.” 

“Dealers themselves are not sold on color 
—this greatest of all strategies to sell paint. 
Their own homes are usually as drab as the 
homes of ten years ago. The homes of paint 
dealers all over the country should be models 
of the right way to use colors.” 

“Because dealers are not aware of the 
decorative trend, they are unable to codper- 
ate with architects, builders, contractors, 
realtors, and even master painters in develop- 
ing paint color volume.” 

“There is nothing interesting or very ro- 
mantic about a sticky fluid with a strong 
odor which we call ‘paint.’ But when we stop 
to think of the beauty, amazing to the eye, 
and as harmonious to the inner feelings as 
is good music, then we realize that this un- 
romantic product provides an opportunity 
for most spectacular selling.” 

“Dealers contact less than 7 per cent of 
their potential prospects with advertising 
and sales promotion, which means that it 
will take fourteen times as long to get their 
public properly paint and color conscious.” 


(Eprror’s Note: Mr. Schafer’s comments 
about sellers of paint and their shortcom- 
ings in salesmanship can easily be applied 
to printers who fail to emphasize the in- 
creased use of color in printed presentations 
of merchandise and services.) 


I. P. I. Inventor Honored 

Prof. Arthur C. Hardy, a member of the 
consulting staff of the research laboratories 
of the International Printing Ink Corpora- 
tion, was awarded the Edward Longstreth 


Ink Bricks Foreseen 


Some time in the future, printing and 
lithographic inks may be delivered from the 
inkmaker to pressrooms in the form of bricks, 
so Carl Foss, of International Printing Ink 
research laboratories, predicted in an ad- 
dress on future developments before the 
Technical Publicity Association, May 24. 
While experimenters in the laboratories have 
formulated inks in brick form, actual com- 
mercial production is a matter of conjecture. 





First recording spectrophotometer to be put in commercial service; used by International 
Printing Ink to analyze and measure various types of printing. Inventor: Prof. Arthur C. Hardy 


medal by the Franklin Institute, Philadel- 
phia, on Wednesday, May 17, because of his 
invention of the recording spectrophotom- 
eter. This instrument charts automatically 
on graph paper the characteristics of any 
color in terms of light reflectance properties 
for each hue of the spectrum. 

Originally it was confined to making color 
matches or in recording data for preserving 
color standards, but use of the apparatus has 
been widened to help solve problems of 
paper and pigment manufacturers. It is be- 
cause of the success of the spectrophotom- 
eter in establishing more precise and scien- 
tific methods of color measurement and 
color analysis that the Longstreth medal was 
awarded to Professor Hardy. 


Among advantages enumerated by Mr. Foss 
in favor of brick ink: it would be easier to 
handle in shipping; storage of it would be 
simplified, and blocked inks would be fed 
into special fountains which would melt them 
for use in liquid form. 


Dedicate “Printers”? Church 


Old St. Andrew, known as “the printers’ 
church” in Duane Street, New York City, has 
been replaced by a new edifice in whose ded- 
ication, on May 14, printers and newspaper 
men participated. For many years a special 
early service was held in the old church for 
the benefit of the night-shift workers in print- 
ing plants and newspaper offices. 
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Allege Unfair Advertising 


Two complaints have been filed against 
printing establishments by the Federal 
Trade Commission because of alleged mis- 
leading representations made in the sales 
literature distributed by the concerns. The 
printers operating three companies are al- 
leged to have offered for sale certain income- 
record and other business forms and tu 
have printed thereon the words, “U. S. 
Approved,” when in fact, according to the 
complaint, “their products have not been 
approved by the United States Government 
or an agency thereof.” 

The second complaint refers to the use 
of a claim of the printers that they are the 
“world’s largest manufacturers” of certain 
products, when, so the complaint states, 
“this respondent is in fact not the largest 
manufacturer of such products exclusively.” 
The Government agency filing the com- 
plaints alleges that “the respondents’ rep- 
resentations unfairly divert trade from com- 
petitors who do not falsely represent their 
merchandise” and are therefore “in viola- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission Act.” 
The defendants in the cases were given 
twenty days in which to file their answer. 


Newark Courier Sold 


Operating control of the Newark (New 
York) Courier, the ninety-three-year-old 
newspaper serving Wayne and Ontario 
counties, has been sold to Roy W. Robinson, 
former advertising manager, by A. Eugene 
Bolles, publisher of the newspaper for the 
past fifteen years. Mr. Bolles relinquished 
active control of the newspaper because of 
ill health, but wil! continue as an advisor. 


Wins Expositions’ Contest 


George R. Goring, of Flushing, New York, 
was awarded first prize of $250 by the 
National Graphic Arts Expositions, Incorpo- 
rated, in the contest for poster designs 
advertising the Fifth Educational Graphic 
Arts Exposition to be held at Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York City, September 25 
to October 7. Antonio Petruccelli, of Mt. 





Tabor, New Jersey, won the second prize 
of $100, and Robert Foster, of New York 
City, won third prize of $50. Five artists 
who submitted designs received honorable 
mentions: Charles Henry Carter, San Fran- 





Winner: G. R. Goring, Flushing, New York 


cisco; E. Ramon Gordon, Baltimore; Rich- 
ard Priest, Otto Rasmussen, and E. R. 
Schwalm, all of New York City. 

Several hundred posters were submitted 
in the contest from which selections of the 
winners were made by the jury of award 
composed of Richard F. Bach, McClelland 
Barclay, Stuart Campbell, Barry Faulkner, 
Ray Greenleaf, John La Gatta, and J. Thom- 
son Willing. All the posters were exhibited 
from April 27 to May 4 at the National Arts 
Club Galleries, New York City. At the open- 
ing of the exhibition, speakers included A. 
E. Giegengack, Public Printer of the United 
States; Abbott Kimball, Ben Nash, and 
Adolph Treidler. Attendance was large. 








Tells Why Printers Succeed 


About 10 per cent of the printers of the 
United States are doing 80 per cent of the 
printing, according to estimates made in an 
address by Lee Augustine, educational 
chairman of the Cincinnati Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen, and advertising man- 
ager of the Printing Machinery Company, to 
the Des Moines Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, April 13. In his presentation of 
the idea, Mr. Augustine said: 

“Today there are approximately 35,000 
printers in the United States, and of these 
3,500 are doing 80 per cent of the printing, 
while 31,500 are doing the other 20 per cent. 
The natural question is, ‘Why?’ and the 
answer is that the 3,500 printers are using 
modern methods of printing.” 


Company Buys Interests 


The Sinclair & Valentine Company, print- 
ing ink manufacturer, whose main office and 
factory are in New York City, has an- 
nounced the purchase by the company of 
all the holdings of the Valentine and Witte 
interests, and that representatives of these 
interests have retired from all activities of 
the company and its affiliates. 

Officers and directors elected for the en- 
suing fiscal year are: president, R. R. Hey- 
wood; executive vice-president and treas- 
urer, A. J. Math; vice-president in charge 
of sales, A. J. Mahnken; secretary and 
counsel, Samuel Wasserman; assistant sec- 
retary, H. H. Desmond. Directors include: 
Mr. Heywood, J. H. Sinclair, Mr. Math, and 
Mr. Mahnken. 


Enters Publishing Field 


The lowa State College Press, affiliated 
with the Iowa State College at Ames, Iowa, 
has been organized as a new publishing out- 
let for writings of hook length in the fields 
of science and technology. The manufacture 
and sale of its publications will be con- 
ducted by The Collegiate Press, Incorpo- 
rated, also of Ames, whose books have been 
sold in more than thirty foreign countries 
and throughout the United States since it 
entered the publishing field in 1934. 











@ From the offset-lithography de- 
partment of the Chicago School of 
Printing and Lithography, comes 
the insert which appears as frontis- 
piece in this issue. It is student work, 
produced under the direction of 
two school instructors, William A. 
Stevens, author of “Basic Principles 
of Lithography,” and Mrs. Irene H. 
Sayre, lithographic authority and 
writer. Mr. Stevens teaches offset- 
press work and Mrs. Sayre teaches 
camera operation and platemaking. 

Classes in the offset courses are 
conducted both day and evening, 
five days a week. The evening classes 
for each course are held two eve- 
nings a week, in two-hour sessions. 





FRONTISPIECE PRODUCED BY CHICAGO SCHOOL 





In offset-press department, three 
evenings a week are devoted to the 
training of apprentices employed in 
lithograph plants that are members 
of the Employing Lithographers As- 
sociation of Chicago. These appren- 
tices, of whom there are thirty, are 
divided into three groups of ten 
each and classed as beginners, sec- 
ond-year, and advanced students. 

The classes are all limited to a 
small number, which gives the stu- 
dent more of a chance to have actual 
experience with the machines or 
process he is learning to handle. 
Being small, the classes are more 
easily conducted according to shop 
standards and practices. 














In the two years the school has 
been conducting its courses in off- 
set lithography, nearly three hun- 
dred men between the ages of nine- 
teen and sixty have taken advantage 
of this opportunity to acquire a 
working knowledge or to improve 
their skill in this rapidly expanding 
branch of the graphic arts. 

A Young Lithographers Club has 
been organized by the school and is 
active in educational work. 

The Chicago School of Printing 
and Lithography is said to be the 
only school offering instruction in 
lithography that does not list as a 
prerequisite some previous training 
in this particular field. 
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Set Dates for I. T. C. A. Meet 


Friday and Saturday, September 29 and 
30, are the dates named for the annual con- 
vention of the International Trade Composi- 
tion Association at the Belmont-Plaza, New 
York City. These dates were selected by 
the executives of the association at their 
recent meeting held in Detroit to give trade 
compositors opportunity to attend the con- 
vention of the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen on the preceding 
days of that week, and also to permit their 
attending the convention of the United 
Typothetae of America on the succeeding 
days. The business of providing speakers 
and a program of entertainment has been 
assigned to the Typographers Association. 


Miller to Larger Quarters 


Increased volume of business in the Chi- 
cago area has necessitated the removal of 
the branch offices of the Miller Printing 
Machinery Company to the Daily News 
Building, Chicago. The new quarters, with 
twice the floor space that was occupied at 
the former location, provide greater service 
facilities, a larger stockroom, a conference 
room, and the executive office. Adjoining 
the building is the Northwestern Railway 
Station, and close by is the Union Station. 
Among the added conveniences are auto- 
parking facilities, and truck pick-ups are 
facilitated by avoidance of “loop” traffic 
congestion. C. C. Kohler, branch manager, 
is credited with the decided increase in the 
business volume experienced in the Chicago 
area during the past several years. 


Printing Teachers to Confer 


Industrial and educational leadership will 
be represented on the program of the eight- 
eenth annual conference on printing educa- 
tion, sponsored by The National Graphic 
Arts Education Guild, to be held at Colum- 
bia University, New York, June 24 to 29. 
The keynote of the conference will be 
sounded by Harry L. Gage. vice-president 
of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
who is chairman of the advisory council on 
education for the graphic arts, in a sym- 
posium on “Industries’ Codperation with 
Graphic Arts Education.” Printing instruc- 
tors from schools and colleges from all parts 
of the United States and Canada will be 
in attendance at the six-day conference. 

Among the leaders in the printing in- 
dustry who are listed on the program are 
Thomas R. Jones, president of American 
Type Founders, and also president of the 
National Equipment Association; George 
H. Carter of the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company, former Public Printer of the 
United States; Frederic W. Goudy, type 
designer; Elmer J. Koch, secretary, United 
Typothetae of America; Don H. Taylor, 
executive vice-president, New York Em- 
ploying Printers Association; O. Alfred 
Dickman, advertising manager, New York 
Herald-Tribune; William H. Friedman, The 
Carey Press Corporation; John A. Wilkins, 
vice-president, The Charles Francis Press. 

The long list of speakers includes the 
names of educators in trade schools, uni- 
versities, and colleges, in addition to repre- 
sentatives of labor organizations and other 
groups interested in industrial education. 
J. Henry Holloway, principal of the New 





York School of Printing, will give the ad- 
dress at the opening session of the confer- 
ence, whose six-day program will be under 
the general supervision of Fred J. Hart- 
man, educational director of The National 
Graphic Arts Education Guild. 


Says Printers Pay Accounts 

Paying habits of printers and publishers 
have improved, according to a comment 
made in his report by Harvey D. Best, presi- 
dent of the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company, at the annual meeting of the 
stockholders on May 4. 























Automatic Engraving Machine 


Production is expected shortly of what is 
called an Engrav-O-Graph, described by its 
makers as a “practical automatic engraving 
machine” to supply the needs of newspapers 
that do not have engraving facilities. The 
machine uses a beam of light, a photo- 
electric cell, a vacuum-tube amplifier, and 
a small cutting tool to produce halftone en- 
gravings on stereotype plates, type-high, 
in a comparatively short time and cheaply. 

Either positive or negative copy is placed 
in a holder which passes back and forth 
while being scanned by the beam of light; 

















Engrav-O-Graph, employing a photoelectric cell, produces inexpensive newspaper halftones 


“In my annual report for the fiscal year 
ended February 28, 1935, I pointed out that 
it had been the experience of our company 
that printers rank very high as safe credit 
risks,” said Mr. Best. “In support of this 
statement, I am happy to say that at the 
end of the past fiscal year our total of 
matured notes was $71,598.69, a reduction 
of 77.7 per cent from the high point of 
January 1, 1934, the bottom of the de- 
pression period.” 

Mr. Best reported that taxes for the year 
amounted to $103,611, equivalent to $2.00 
a share, and net profits of the company, 
$70,960, was equal to $1.36 a share. Profit 
for the previous fiscal year was equal to 
$4.25 a share, and for the year ended Feb- 
ruary 28, 1937, $4.54. Total assets of the 
company aggregate $8,785,350, of which 
$3,484,089 is current assets, with a total 
indebtedness represented by current liabili- 
ties of only $142,826. During the past six 
years, the company invested $512,266 in new 
developments, “but after this expenditure, 
the rights, franchises, patent and improve- 
ment account, due to taking proper amorti- 
zation, is $171,924.02 less than it was six 
years ago.” 






the prepared stereotype block moves in 
conjunction with the copy. Meanwhile the 
electrically controlled cutting tool, adjusted 
to reproduce the correct tones in the en- 
graving, oscillates to and from the surface 
of the plate, making pits in area and depth 
according to the impulse received from the 
photo-cell which in turn is governed by 
the light and shade of the copy. Shadows 
are engraved to a depth of .002 of an inch, 
middle tones, .004 to .005, and highlights, 
.008 of an inch. 

No process other than the cutting of pits 
in the stereotype plate is used, so the mak- 
ers claim, and no skilled operators are re- 
quired. The model of the machine now used 
provides for the making of sixty-five-screen 
“stereotype” halftones. 

Joe A. Bennett, former director of The 
University Press at Indiana University, is 
credited with the development of the ma- 
chine in collaboration with William C. 
Speed. The machine is covered by patents 
controlled by the Lynch Corporation, An- 
derson, Indiana. A report on preliminary ex- 
periments with this machine appeared in 
Tue INLAND Printer for July, 1933, when 
the device was publicly demonstrated. 
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Invitation to the Exhibition 


Thomas R. Jones, president of American 
Type Founders, Incorporated, has issued an 
invitation to stockholders of the company to 
attend the Graphic Arts Exposition to be 
held in Grand Central Palace, New York, 
September 25 to October 7, “to familiarize 
themselves at first hand with the products 
which the company handles.” 

A section of the company’s exhibit space 
will be reserved for foreign visitors. Louis 
E. Pleninger, export manager of the com- 
pany has returned after a four-months pro- 
motional visit abroad which took him 
through England, France, Holland, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Germany, and the Scandina- 
vian countries, and he expects many graphic 
arts leaders to attend. He reported that he 
was particularly impressed by the increased 
use of rubber plates, and the high quality 
of work produced therefrom by the letter- 
press printers in those countries. At its ex- 
hibit at the New York show, the company 
expects to display the new A. T. F. precision 
rubber-plate molding machine and other ma- 
chines and devices in its line. 


Uses Alltone Plates 


The Tulsa (Oklahoma) World is another 
newspaper that has adopted the Alltone 
Plate Process for certain of its advertising 
and feature pages on which the major part 
of a page is made up of pictures. The plates 
were made in 75- and 85-line screens. O. M. 
Harper, mechanical superintendent, in a let- 
ter to THE INLAND PRINTER, expressed en- 
thusiasm over the results of the process, and 
said that the newspaper expects to use it 
more extensively in black as well as color 
work as time goes on. 

The “Alltone” is a direct printing plate, 
at present made of zinc, and is said by its 
users to print with less pressure than is re- 
quired for other direct original plates. It can 
be used only for entire pages of newspapers 
as at present developed. It is designed to 
enable newspapers to print better photo- 
graphic reproductions letterpress. 


Produce Film on Printing 


A motion picture, titled “The Material 
Side of Printing,” and depicting the part 
that paper, type, electrotypes, photoengrav- 
ings, ink, presses, and binding contribute to 
final results, has been produced by the Young 
Printing Executives Club of the New York 
Employing Printers Association, Incorpor- 
ated, and was shown for the first time at its 
annual meeting in Hotel Dixie, New York 
City, May 23. 

After the film has been revised, and shown 
at the annual convention in connection with 
the U. T. A. meeting in October, it will be 
made available for use by other graphic arts 
organizations in New York City and else- 
where throughout the country. 


Richard S. Bull Dies 


Richard S. Bull, president of Bradner 
Smith and Company, Chicago, president of 
Chope Stevens and Company, Detroit, and 
chairman of the board of directors of Waring 
Central Company, of New York City, died 
at the Evanston Hospital, Evanston, Illinois, 
Thursday, May 18, after a long illness. Fu- 
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neral services were held in the Chapel of 
Christ Episcopal Church, Winnetka, Illinois, 
Saturday, May 20. His body was cremated. 

Mr. Bull was born in Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, August 14, 1891. He was educated in the 
public schools in Salem, Massachusetts, and 
entered his business career in Hartford, 
Connecticut, with the Whitlock Coil Pipe 
Company. He came to Chicago, and served 
with the Illinois National Guard on the 
Mexican Border in 1916, and also with the 
field artillery in the World War, after which 
he became a major of the 333rd F. A. of the 
U.S. R. He was a tactical expert. 


RICHARD S. BULL, 1891-1939 


In 1917, he married Miss Sara Rozet 
Smith, daughter of C. F. Mather Smith, then 
president of Bradner Smith and Company, 
and entered the employ of the company in 
1920, later becoming sales manager. In 1930, 
he became president of the company, and 
conducted a program of organizing or pur- 
chasing paper houses and manufacturing 
concerns in the converting field. At the time 
of his death, he was associated with the 
Lakeside Central Company, Chicago; the 
Arthur E. Wilson Company, Chicago; the 
Roach Paper Company, Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas; and the Southern Central Company, 
Memphis, Tennessee, in addition to the com- 
panies in New York City, Chicago, and De- 
troit, already named. During the five months 
preceding his death, he made arrangements 
for the continuation of the various enter- 
prises, without his connection, because he 
was aware that his end was approaching. 

He was interested in trade associations, 
and devoted a large part of his time to the 
conduct of their affairs. He served on numer- 
ous committees of the National Paper Trade 
Association, served as president of the West- 
ern Paper Merchants Association, was one 
of the active directors of the National Coun- 
cil of Business Mail Users, and was also a 
director of Nation Wide Papers, Incorpo- 
rated, a codperative marketing group of 
more than thirty paper houses. 

He is survived by his widow, three daugh- 
ters, and a son. 














Honor Iowa Professor 


Congratulatory letters from scholars all 
over the country addressed to Dr. Frank 
Luther Mott, head of the journalism depart- 
ment at the University of Iowa, because of 
his being awarded the 1939 Pulitzer Prize 
for outstanding research in American history, 
were bound in a volume and presented to him 
at a testimonial banquet in Iowa City, Sun- 
day, May 14. The title page of the volume 
of letters was designed by Douglas C. Mc- 
Murtrie, and set in Ludlow Eusebius and its 
italic. Doctor Mott’s three-volume “History 
of American Magazines” was his achieve- 
ment which won for him the high honor rep- 
resented by the award. 


142 Firms Buy Space 


Only forty-four booths at the Fifth Edu- 
cational Graphic Arts Exposition, to be held 
in the Grand Central Palace, New York City, 
September 25 to October 7, remain to be sold 
to prospective exhibitors, according to an 
announcement from the management. All of 
these available booths are on the mezzanine 
floor. One hundred and forty-two firms in 
the supply and machinery field have already 
contracted for space, and are planning their 
exhibits. The entire show will occupy 47,704 
square feet of space. 


Don’t Miss the Exhibition! 


Printers were urged to plan to spend as 
much time as possible at the forthcoming 
Fifth Educational Graphic Arts Exposition, 
in an address by Fred W. Hoch given at the 
seventy-fourth annual dinner meeting of 
the New York Employing Printers Associa- 
tion, Incorporated, held in New York City, 
May 22. The graphic arts exposition, to be 
held September 25 to October 7, will attract 
printers from all over the United States and 
many foreign countries, Mr. Hoch said. 

Edward J. Mordaunt, first vice-president 
of the U. T. A., in his speech referred to 
plans and the program for the fifty-third 
annual U. T. A. convention to be held in 
New York, October 2 to 5. 

William F. Riecker, president of Lenz & 
Riecker, Incorporated, assumed the duties 
of the presidency of the association and gave 
his inaugural address in which he stressed 
the value of trade associations. Other officers 
inducted into their various organizational 
positions were: vice-president, Benjamin Pa- 
kula, of The Bryant Press; secretary, Chan- 
ning J. Jaques, of Jaques and Company, 
Incorporated; treasurer, Charles E. Albers, 
of the James F. Newcomb Company, In- 
corporated. A full program was laid out. 


L. D. Hignell Elected 


The Griffons, a service organization in 
Canada, has elected Lloyd D. Hignell, presi- 
dent of Hignell Printing, Limited, of Win- 
nipeg, as its president. Mr. Hignell is also 
active in the Winnipeg Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen, as is his brother, V. R. 
Hignell, secretary-treasurer of the company. 


Cost Men Elect Printer 


Members of the St. Louis chapter of the 
National Association of Cost Accountants re- 
cently elected Norman E. Kerth, secretary of 
the Con P.. Curran Printing Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri, its president. 
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Plant Operation and 
Management 


A digest of new methods 
and plant equipment 


Two Moopets of Precision Rubber Plate 
molding machines have been announced by 
American Type Founders, the chase sizes 
being 14 by 14, and 18 by 18 inches, de- 
signed to enable printers to make duplicate 
plates, mounted, ready for printing in less 
than thirty minutes. The floor space re- 
quired for either size is approximately 2 by 3 
feet, the shipping weight of the smaller 
machine being 3,400 pounds, and that of the 
larger, 4,400 pounds. The smaller size has 
a pressure capacity of fifty tons and the 
larger seventy-five tons, the pressure being 
recorded on a dial. Timing clock signals, 
thermostats, illuminated instrument boards, 
and fingertip controls make the operation 
of the machines almost automatic. Supply 
materials are to be provided through the 
A. T. F. branch offices. 

Molds can be made of any desired thick- 
ness, for use on platen, flatbed, rotary, or 
other presses, according to the manufac- 
turers. Materials on which rubber plates 
will print are listed as follows: burlap, 
Cellophane, celluloid, cloth, fabrics, fiber 
board, glass, leather, mailing tubes, parch- 
ment, sheet metal, wall board, wood, paper 
of all kinds, bags, box covers, cardboard, 
corrugated board, envelopes, glassine, news- 
print, rough cover stock, and wax papers. 


Two NEW BOOKLETS have been issued by 
Intertype Corporation. One booklet of 
twelve pages describes and illustrates the 
installation of twelve multi-magazine inter- 


the Specialty Printer”’—shows a large as- 
sortment of new intertype faces made par- 
ticularly for specialty houses. 


A Sicnat Ink, designed for use in print- 
ing on the flaps of envelopes, which changes 
color when subjected to the influence of 
steam, has been developed by the E. J. 
Kelly Company, printing ink manufacturer, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. The new ink is made 
in various shades with any color change. It 
is believed that the use of the ink on en- 
velopes will deter “letter tamperers” from 
yielding to their curiosity to learn what is 
inside the envelopes. Undoubtedly, it can be 
adapted to other novelty uses. 


Monotyre Fournier, the 18-point size 
of which is here illustrated, is a faithful 
copy of the English Monotype Corporation’s 
Fournier Old Face, the roman of which face 





Monotype Fournier 
Series Number 403 








is slightly condensed, and the italic of which 
is inclined toward wideness. Matrices of the 
roman, italic, and small caps are available 
in 8-, 10- and 12-point, while roman for 
hand composition can be had in 14- to 36- 
point, and italic in 14- to 18-point. 


be Prcixs NE 


Production moves along at high speed in the printing department in the new Library of 
Congress at Washington. Executives shown (standing) are George Ortleb, Deputy Public 
Printer; John H. Williams, foreman of the Library Section; and Edward M. Nevils, pro- 
duction manager of the Government Printing Office. Up-to-the-minute equipment installed 


types in the new Library of Congress unit 
of the Government Printing Office at Wash- 
ington, D. C. The other booklet—done in 
three colors and titled “Forty-two Ideas for 


BRANDTJEN & KLuGE, INCORPORATED, has 
issued a brochure on the subject of rebuilt 
presses, titled “Factory Rebuilt by Kluge.” 
Copies of the book, twenty-four pages and 


cover, 84% by 11 inches, printed entirely by 
the Kluge press, can be obtained from the 
headquarters of the company at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, or from any of its numerous 
branches throughout the country. 


A New four-roller model of the Kluge 
Automatic press, as illustrated herewith, has 
been announced by Brandtjen & Kluge, In- 
corporated. This new model is the same in 
general design and performance as the six- 


New four-roller Kluge Automatic 


roller press, except for the ink-distribution 
system. Like the six-roller press, the four- 
roller model is available with either the 
14-inch capacity delivery table, or with a 
54-inch capacity jogger. The addition of 
the new model makes the Kluge Automatic 
press available now in four models, in either 
the 10 by 15, or 12 by 18 sizes. 


AN IMPROVED magazine rack, accommo- 
dating twelve full length and twelve split or 
side magazines, has been announced by 
Intertype Corporation. The bottom plate is 
made of non-corrosive material, easy to clean. 


TRIPLEMETAL is the trade name of a new 
combination of three alloys with 99.99 per 
cent pure zinc, for which a patent has been 
applied for by the Edes Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Plymouth, Massachusetts. The for- 
mula by which the product is made has not 
been revealed, but it was discovered after 
four hundred various combinations had 
been tried. The unusual hardness of the 
metal together with its polished, fine-grained 
surface qualities make deeper zinc etchings 
possible, and also make possible the pro- 
duction of halftones on the metal, up to 150- 
line screen, which are said to be equal in 
performance to many now being produced 
on copper and brass. 
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Your O) portunity 
fo Study 


TRENDS! 


SA ~. 
NN Never before so broad a theme, so 
far reaching an editorial program as 
Trends—theme of our August Special! 





Newer before so valuable a work- 
ing tool for management as The Inland 
Printer for August! New knowledge! 
Specific plans, advanced methods for 
profitable plant operation! 


Newer before so complete a hand- 
book—the What, the Why, the How- 
phis is not the —_ to-do-it—what program and what fac- 


peta Mig sei tors determine the maximum success 
ber. Obvi 1 e i , 
it ‘will ‘not be alert e- can achieve by keeping 
released unti 

the publication pace wit rends! 

ate. 





PLU \ Highlights of the 5th Graphie Arts Exposition... 
Program features of New York conventions of 


® Pointing in August to Trends 
—in methods, processes, paper, 
ink, equipment of all kinds— 
features will suggest certain 
methods and types of equipment 
most needed! Facts on perform- 
ance! Proof of profits! August 
alone will be worth a year’s sub- 
scription. Send your order now 
so you'll have the big August 
and II more issues—all for $4. 
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leading graphie arts organizations Sept. 25 to Oct. 7. 








More for Your Money—Every Way 


A rare event—nothing like it for twelve years—years before 
it comes again. A “gold mine” of vital facts for management 
—a “gold mine” also for every manufacturer who distributes 
to, sells, or services graphic arts plants. A gold mine in real- 
ity to those who seize this opportunity—and demonstrate 
in the August TRENDS edition the methods, machines, and 
materials required—to operate to best advantage—to meet 
successfully conditions Today—and Tomorrow! Spotlight 
your PRODUCT! Invite them to visit your factory and see 
things made. Make them eager to see your exhibit! Advanced 
methods in use! Machines in action! If not an exhibitor, use 
August issue to put on your show! Reach important buyers— 
regular readers—and in copies sold at The “I. P.” booth. 


-@ THE INLAND PRINTER 


Chicago—W. R. Joyce, 205 West Wacker Drive. Cen. 0670 
New York—J. E. Allen, 522 Fifth Avenue. Vanderbilt 3-7333 
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WITH ADIRONDACK’S 


12 BRILLIANT COLORS 


Business speeds up and conserves efficiency with colored 


SEND TODAY for this 
new demonstration 
broadside, with swatch. 


forms for inter-office correspondence, quotations, billing, 
etc. Printers render a real service to business concerns when 
they recommend the 12 colors of ADIRONDACK Bonp for iden- 
tification of business forms. And ADIRONDACK BOND gives 
genuine value because of outstanding quality and economy. 

Send today for your copy of new broadside “Find It’— 


address request to Sales Dept. B. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 EAST 42ND STREET ¢ NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES:—BOSTON + CHICAGO ¢ CLEVELAND 


ADIRONDACK BOND 


4c INTERNATIONAL PAPER Zu’ 
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It’s SAFE to SPEED 


With a DIAMOND 


POWER PAPER CUTTER 















Cipproved PATENTED 
SAFETY DEVICES 


Haste doesn’t make waste 
when you do the job on a 
Diamond. Mechanically, this 
rugged, powerful cutter pro- 
vides a safeguard against 
every conceivable accident or error—fully 
protects both the operator and the stock. 
Most important are the patented devices, 
approved by leading safety authorities. 
The double motion starting lever, standard 
on all Diamond Cutters, prevents acciden- 
tal operation of the knife. The Style A 
two-handed safety device (can be attached 
to machine) keeps operator's hands out of 
danger but does not impair his efficiency. 
The Style E Device (built-in on order) posi- 
tively prevents the knife 
SIZES from repeating. 
Investigate today in detail 

















36%-Inch the exclusive Challenge 
34'%-Inch safety features. Write now. 
30%-Inch 





* 
THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


CHICAGO, 17-19 E. Hubbard Street 
NEW YORK 200 Hudson Street 
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TYPE AE- 
42”—1/3H.P. 
Portable Com- 
pressor Type 
iroperated 
Paasche ‘‘No-Off- 
set” Process Unit in- 
stalled on a high speed 
automatic cylinder press. 


How to Settle the 
Offset Question 


You can avoid costly slip-sheeting, racking, ink fix- 
ing, and reduce loss of press time. 

You can increase your press speeds to full capacity. 
You can do finer, cleaner printing more economi- 
cally—you can increase your profits by installing 
the original 


Quasehs ‘Na7-LrFSeEr’ Process 


Fully protected by licenses under U. S. Patents 2,078,790— 
2,110,052—2,114,723. 

The new Airoperated Paasche “No-Offset” Units are 
completely airoperated. Electric switches and sole- 
noids have been replaced by perfected air control, 
simple in construction, fool-proof in operation, 
providing faster, snappier action of the ““No-Offset” 
Airguns at lower airpressure. 


A Standard Type for Every 
Pressroom Need 


Ask for a demonstration in your own plant. Learn 
first hand how you can do more work profitably— 
how you can obtain work that might otherwise go to 
a competitor—how you can increase profits on 
regular jobs. 

Portable Electric Compressor Models—Portable 
Pedestal Units—Pressmounted Units. Send list of 
presses and let us suggest type best suited to your 
requirements. 


° 1905 DIVERSEY PARKWAY 
y CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Canadian Distributors 
HARRIS SEYBOLD POTTER LTD. e@ TORONTO—MONTREAL 









































SIXTEEN 
BINGHAM 
FACTORIES 


CHICAGO 
ATLANTA 
CLEVELAND 
NASHVILLE 
DES MOINES 
DALLAS 
DETROIT 
HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS 
KALAMAZOO 
KANSAS CITY 
ST. LOUIS 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
MINNEAPOLIS 
SPRINGFIELD, O. 
PITTSBURGH 

















Re FISHERMEN have alibis for “the ones that got away.” Even if 
they land a ten-pounder, they insist on talking about the ones they DIDN'T get 


which were “twice as big.” They'll tell you that the line snapped ... or the boat 
rocked ... or something happened to the hook ... but YOU know that they just 
weren't good enough fishermen to land the “whoppers.” Either they didn’t have 


enough skill .. . or THEY WERE TAKEN BY SURPRISE WHEN THE BITE CAME! 


Just as fishermen have to be ready for the big fellows, YOU have to be all set to 
go when a customer comes in with a big rush order . . . and many a printer has 
lost a job because he didn’t find out until the last minute that his rollers were in 
need of replacement. Change in weather conditions or improper care may have 
reduced roller efficiency ... and rush orders won't wait until you can get de- 


livery on a new set! 


Don't put yourself in the spot where you have to tell “fish stories” about the orders 
“that got away.” Check your rollers NOW ... and get set with BINGHAM, the 
leading manufacturer of ALL KINDS of printers’ rollers. Whether your roller needs 
call for COMPOSITION, RUBBER or VULCANIZED OIL, you'll find that scientific 
knowledge, experience and the modern efficiency of its SIXTEEN FACTORIES 
enable BINGHAM to sell MORE for LESS. 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of Printers’ and Litho-Offset Rollers 
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Zophyr BLACKS 
pee fo the Tempo of the 


MODERN 


Perfected in three grades, they are avail- 
able for practically any job. But you must 


/ 


ressroom. 


try them to fully appreciate their value; it 
is impossible to adequately describe them. 
You must see for yourself how they speed 
production . . . with safety and certainty. 


They cost no more than ordinary inks 
and every plant should stock Zephyr Blacks 
for rush jobs. Write for descriptive folder. 


Sinclair & Valentine Co. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
611 West 129th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Albany 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Chicago 


Cleveland Kansas City New Orleans 
Dallas Los Angeles Philadelphia 
Dayton Manila San Francisco 
Havana Nashville Seattle 
Jacksonville New Haven 








, = 4 A Typesetting Mark / 


a=. 


“A Practical Touch 





Boy Sets 1100 Lines 
12th Learning Day 


The Courier-Journal of 
Louisville, Ky., after us- 
ing the unique Harding 
course of instruction in 
Linotype touch operating 
reports: “The first boy 
that we started set 1030 
lines on the 11th day and 
1100 lines on the 12th day 

- « with a covered key- 
board!” 


System,’ —Marding 


THE INLAND PRINTER, Chicago 











STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Makes Embossing Easy 


Needs no poe > beg 


¢ melting — Simpl: 
Sheets 5% x9 


wet it, attach to tympan and let press run 
inches $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 


Instructions with each package. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 














Halley 


Run through and skipping peer- 
less perforating is embodied, 
also mechanism for repeating 
numberin “at 


and 
Write for full 


"Halley'' Sheet Fed Rotary Numbering Machines are hand 
or automatically fed and fitted with a mechanical auto- 
matic checking device which is positive. The Machine is 
accurate and fast yet a junior can operate it quite easily. 





view." 
etails. 





NUMBERING MACHINES 


JAMES HALLEY & SONS LTD. 
FRANCIS J. CONNOLLY 


4 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, S.E.1! 














When there is a question 
of time in cutting linotype 
slugs to many different 
measures there is only one quick, logical, profitable way — the 
ROUSE BAND SAW. 

There are two sizes. No. 1 automatically selects slug lengths, 
mechanically feeds, and cuts to variable measure a full galley of 
slugs in 35 seconds. No. 2, recommended for smaller plants, cuts 
7 inches in 18 seconds. 


Latest circular shows ease of operation, safety features, and illus- 
trates why ROUSE BAND SAW is positively accurate. 






H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 
2218 North Wayne Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 







-——— REBUILT MACHINERY——— 


GUARANTEED MACHINES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





CYLINDER FIRST SEE IF phage Sir 
PRESSES: AND PLATENS: 
Two- rue ‘aed 56- H © Oo m3 Miehle Verticals. 
62-6 FALCO 


Style B and No. 2 
singe ce Miehles, Kellys. 
size Miehle Newspaper 
Press, 4 page, 8 col. 
10 x 15 and 12 x 18 
Kluge and Miller 
Units. 


HAS 
{Tv 


CUTTERS, ETC. 
Power Cutters—all 


aa oh Premiers. 


No. 4 Miehle Auto- 
matic Unit. 


NOTE: Feeders and standard makes. 
extension deliveries Cutters and Creasers. c. & P. Craftsman 
for above machines Stitchers. Folde Automatic. Open 
if desired. Patent Base. jobbers, all sizes. 


exclusively in used and rebuilt printing equipment. Our repu- 
tation for fair dealing is based on thousands of satisfactory 
transactions. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office: 225 VARICK ST., Tel. Walker 1554 
Chicago Office: 343 S. DEARBORN ST., Tel. Harrison 5643 


| Hood-Falco Corporation is the oldest and largest firm dealing 




























The ART 
of BLOCK CUTTING 


By 0. A. Hankammer & F.C. Lampe 


@ Learn to make your ownsim- 
plecutsfromlinoleum blocks. 


| 162 pages of easy lessons. 
paid jjjustrated. Reduced price. 


THE INLAND PRINTER, CHICAGO 





SAMS LANE WEST BROMWICH 


ENGLAND 
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“We like neoprene 


rollers on our presses!” 


SAYS 
Art Color Printing Company 





The Art Color Print- 


neoprene. 


‘‘Neoprenes for me!’’ says the Head Pressman. ‘‘For 
one thing, you only have to reset them once in a 
coon’s age. Just get them set right once, equidistant 
between plate and drum, and they stay that way. On 
this press we’ve been using just one set of neoprene 
rollers in cold weather and hot. Because neoprene 
rollers are weatherproof, and always give us high- 


‘Swell for flash-dry inks!’’ says the Assistant Press- 
man. “‘In fact, neoprene rollers are the best all-pur- 
pose rollers I’ve ever used. I’ve seen neoprene rollers 
take millions of impressions at high speed without 
distortion or chipping at the ends, and with prac- 
tically no resetting necessary. That sort of performance 
makes it easier to get quality printing. Yes sir, I’ll 


speed, Grade A quality printing.’’ 


take neoprenes for my money.”’ 





@ When quality printing houses like 
Art Color swing over to neoprene roll- 
ers—and when quality printers like 
the pressmen in charge are so en- 
thusiastic about them—you can tell 
that there’s a lot to this new idea of 
using neoprene rollers. Invest in a trial 
set for one of your own presses. You'll 


get quality printing at higher speeds 
and at lower roller cost per million 
impressions. Ask your regular sup- 
plier for neoprene printing rollers, or 
write us for a list of manufacturers. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Rubber Chemicals Division, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 


REG. U.s. eaT.OFe 


NEOPRENE 


quality printing rollers 


NEXT TIME YOU ORDER PRINTING ROLLERS, DON’T ORDER “‘SYNTHETICS’’=SPECIFY NEOPRENE 
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Everything .... 
for the Composing Room 


This 72-page catalog of modern time-saving equipment 
gives you complete information on type cabinets, 
benches, racks, stands, bindery tables and trucks .. . 
everything you need in an up-to-date composing room. 


PRINTMG PLANT EQUIPMENT 


Hamilton’s new revised Printing Plant Equipment 
Catalog No. 22 is now ready . . . it is a complete book 
of composing room equipment. A copy of this new 
catalog describing modern time-saving equipment should 
be in your file. 


No. 12005-XE 
Cabinet 


Here is a typical type 
cabinet from Hamil- 
ton’s new catalog... 
the No. 12005-XE. It 
has plenty of room 
for all necessary type 
spacing material and 
working facilities. 
Full information on 
it is given in the new 
No. 22 catalog on 
page 4. Complete 
lines of working top 
and flat top cabinets 
for both job and newspaper composing rooms are also 
shown in detail. 


Just send in the coupon for your copy of the Hamilton 
Printing Plant Equipment Catalog No. 22. 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


TWO RIVERS e WISCONSIN 


HAMILTON 


PRINTING PLANT EQUIPMENT 





Working Side of 
No. 12005-XE Cabinet 


Hamilton Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wisconsin IP 6-39 
Send me a copy of the new Hamilton Printing Plant equipment 
catalog No. 22. 





Firm..... 








Street 





City and State 


ig 
| 
| 
| Signed 
i 
| 
t 
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DM WARNOCK ROTARY 
HOOK SYSTEM 


Speedy plate mounting . . . . precision registering .... 
automatic locking . . . . cuts cost and speeds up rotary 
press production. 

Adopt the PMC Warnock Hook System on your rotary 
presses. Write for catalog and full particulars. 


GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION EXHIBIT"R, New York, Sept. 25 to Oct. 7, 1936 


“WARNOCK malice “STERLING” 


4&by4 METAL BLOCKS rear TOGGLE BASES 
“ote 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 
436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE + + + + CINCINNATI + OHIO 


23 E. 26th St., New York City 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


The Greatest Variety of 
Fine Printing Papers in 


The Middle West 


HAMMERMILL . . . . STRATHMORE 
CHAMPION . . JAPAN PAPER CO. 
STANDARD PAPER MFG. CO. 
LINWEAVE ASSOCIATION 
U. S. ENVELOPE CO. 


v 
SWIGART PAPER CO. 


717 South Wells Street 
[@} 5 1(@7-{ele) 
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GORING 


PRIZE WINNING POSTER IN CONTEST CONDUCTED BY NATIONAL GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITIONS, Inc. 
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LOOK FOR THE MAXWELL 
WATERMARK—THE SIGN OF -A 
THRIFTY BOND FOR BUSINESS 


FORMS AND LETTERHEADS 
WATERMARKED 


Y, 





woINGDAHL BINDERY 


ney Edition Book Binders 
4) “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 














for Lithographers, Printers, and 
ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 


Tell Us Your Requirements 


e WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J: 





1001 PRINTING USES 


: Teeth meant T.R. 
HOLLISTON 1tAc-taset-siGn CLOTHS 


...in the early 1g00’s when all sorts of exciting things were 


taking place. Oxe event important to printers was the Kimble ALSO CLOTHS FOR 
idea ofa motor built specially for printing equipment. Look back OFFICE FORMS - FACTORY FORMS - MAPS 


at those old machines if you want to see how much the Kimble : CHARTS - INDEXES - CATALOG AND 

idea has contributed to the progress of Graphic Arts. KimBie LOOSE LEAF PAGES - INSTRUCTION 

Evectric Company, 2011 W. Hastings St., Chicago, III. MANUALS - CERTIFICATES - LICENSES 
: ADVERTISING NOVELTIES - ETC. 


K mM bl : 
1 ? : THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc., Dept. C5, Norwood, Mass. 
MOTORS BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Distributed by AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
Branches and Sales Agents in Twenty-Five Cities : WRITE FOR SAMPLES rome | oe OF sy 











SPECIFY MAXWELL OFFSET — 
THE UNIFORM OFFSET PAPER 
FOR MODERN SALES PRODUC- 
ING BUSINESS LITERATURE 


FRANKLIN, OHIO 





HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 
ACO waiter 
UNITED STATES 


ENVELOPE CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











THE BEST QUOIN 


For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 
Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 











AMERICAN 
BIG BOY 
MODEL 131 
ANY SPEED ANY PRESS 


N? 123456 


Facsimile Impression 


AT ALL BRANCHES AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
BRANCH—105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





TUB-SIZED 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS | 
OF MAXWELL MIMEOGRAPH 


THE NEW LOW PLUNGER INCREASES SPEED, INSURES 
SAFETY, IMPROVES QUALITY. LARGE MAINSPRING— 
GREATER FLEXIBILITY AND LONGER SERVICE. 


MODEL 27, 5 wheels, forward or backward $12.00 
MODEL 28, 6 wheels, forward or backward $14.00 


Above prices are for machines with solid "No" plunger. 
Machines with removable "No" slide plunger, $1.00 extra. 


Experience is the vital factor in the long life and profitable 
operation of a ROBERTS. 


Established 1892 


For sale by all dealers. Ask about quantity discounts 
and trade-in allowances. 


THE ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CoO. 
694-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
LOUIS MELIND COMPANY, Western Distributor 
362 West Chicago Ave., Chicago 
593 Market St., San Francisco 
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GROVE’S 


Gauge Pins and Grippers 
for PLATEN PRESSES 
"No-Slip”’ Gauge Pin 





Clasps vise-like to the tympan, makin 
slipping impossible — is quickly attache 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 


Lowest pe Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
Grippers on the Market 


on from Your Dealer or Direct 
JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
3708 Fulton St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


















COOLMAN’S RAPID 
TYPE CALCULATORS 


Designed to simplify the method 
of fitting copy so that either the 
copy writer or printer can rapidly 
determine the space copy will 
occupy when set in type. Separate 
calculator for Monotype and Lino- 
type $2.00 each, or $3.50 for the set. 


For Sale by 
The INLAND PRINTER CO. 


205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 


TIP-OFFS 
=" PROOF 
READERS 


By H. B. COOPER + ic 
® 
style. Price includes postage. 


A delightful way to learn the 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. CHICAGO 














@ RELIABLE SETS 
@ ABSOLUTEL 
@ FIRST CLASS QUALITY. 





Halley 





MULTI-SET CARBOTYP GUMMING MACHINE 





Multiple sets are produced perfectly flat. Any number of one time carbon sets can be produced 
with an infinite variety of sizes of leaves. No trimming is necessary and the perforation is clear 
from the gumming. Numerical work can be executed accurately and efficiently at high speed. 








RAtLtLE YW 
AREA: 






EG 


APERS » 
FOR PRINTERS 
















& Ss 
FRANCIS 





4 RIVER P 


APPLETON 


Baseball Fans Will Go Wild 
Over Goes 1939 cece 


BASEBALL 
CALENDAR \ 


NEW SIZE *®*°* NEW STYLE *¢e 
MANY ADDED FEATURES *°*e iT 
WILL VIRTUALLY SELL on SIGHT! 
& Contains complete schedules of Seven 

Leagues; both Majors, three Class AA 
and two Class A Leagues; World Series 
Records; Food for Fandom; Batting Cham- 
pions ; Minor League Pennant Winners and 
a wealth of otherinteresting Baseball data. 
Show itand you'll sell it . . 
money by selling it. Write for samples. 


(oes 


N S ia ie ie SAMS {AN ce WES T 


@ 8 BON 
N SKINS. ALL 
© FONION SKINS. ALL S40: 


VERY PRINTABLE 


LITHOGRAPHING 
COMPANY @eeee0e 
35 West 61st Street, Chicago 
53 K Park Place, New York 


BRO MW 1CH 


CONNOLLY BLACKFRIARS NS LAN D 








ROAD  S.E. 





ps—6 LEDGERS 
Is Raised Print- 
ing at its best. 
Hard, Flexible and Permanent. As simple to operate as 
Regular Printing, Compounds, Inks, Hand and Automatic 
Machinery. Send for descriptive matter, Price List, etc. 


The Embossograph Process Co. Inc., 251 William St., New York 


VERY cee 


fa: CORP. 


wIiSCONSIN 





BRONZERS 


The Milwaukee Flat-bed Bronzer is 
used with both flat-bed and offset 


presses. Sizes run from !9'' to 75'' 
also rebuilt» machines. Guaranteed 
performance. 


C.B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. Milwaukee, Wisc. 



















Vanderoooh & Sond now monutqn. 


ture Vandercook and ES Proof Presses in 
models and sizes, and Hacker Block Levellers, Fl 
and Test Blocks. Outline your requirements for circu- 
lars giving details of performance, and prices. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 294 ns; Soh'St new York 


- and make 





MEMES 




























for one. 





7 1 NUMBERING 
waren MACHINES 






TURED BY WETTER NUMBE 








—all by means of typographic num- New York City 
bering. See page 4 of the novel, 
useful booklet “Numbering for 
Profit.” If you haven't a copy, write 


5 Wheels, Solid Plunger. Slide Plunger, $1 Extra. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
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isco 1152 Fullerton Avenue 
> MACHINE aie - gee CHICAGO 
ouls Book Form Cards 


kk a =| 
Business Cards 


are profitable if done on Wiggins Book Form stock. 
Perfect Scoring Flawless Color 
Unvarying Weight 
Almost no makeready, and unbelievable impres- 
sions. Decks of 25 fit in lever binder case without 
binding. Each card detaches from tab crisp and fresh, 
and once you sell them, repeat orders are certain. 
Richard c. Tesch Co. You can get the maximum for 
h Wiggins Business Cards 


Chatfield & Weeds Co. 
. The John B. 


WIGG 


‘ABLE 
PTAC 


Ask any of these paper 
merchants—or us—for 
samples and prices: 


Cineinaati 
The Chatfield Paper Co. 










Detreit 
Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 


Tobey Fine . Ine. Compact Binders 















Rey 











GIVE LIGHT TO THE PRINTED WORD... 


Printers, typesetters and engravers can’t help but be 
enthusiastic about this most modern light source. Its 
cool blue-white light eliminates shadows, glare and 
eye-fatigue. There is no bothersome light flutter. More- 
over, this 100-watt Cooper Hewitt Fluorescent Lamp 
gives the greatest light output of any lamp of equal 


wattage. » » » Sum up the advantages this way: Fewer 


mistakes, less accidents, because seeing is better, less 
fatiguing. Less bothersome heat, because more of the 
electrical energy is converted into light. Long lamp life 
—less maintenance. Low operating cost — high power 
factor. » » » It’s got everything you need. Write for 
complete information. General Electric Vapor Lamp 


Company, 817 Adams Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 
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She Ynland Printer 


J. L. Frazier, Manager 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under the heading “Situation 
Wanted,” 50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other 
headings, price 75 cents per line; minimum, $1.50. Count ten 
words to the line, address to be counted. Price the same whether 
one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. 












Published Monthly by The Inland Printer Company 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 








INSTRUCTION 
PEOPLE FROM ALASKA, California, Washington, Florida, 












Volume 103 





June, 1939 


Number 3 


Seattle, Honolulu, and all America attend Bennett’s School 
to learn his method of operating; his record is 12,130 ems for 
eight hours; established 1912; both practical and home in- 








struction. Free catalog. BENNETT’S SCHOOL, Maumee, Ohio. 








Tue INLAND Printer is published on the first of every month. It 








furnishes the most reliable and significant information on 
matters concerning the printing and allied industries. Contri- 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








butions are solicited but should be concisely stated and pre- 










sented in typewritten manuscript. 


FOR SALE—Complete Typesetting Establishment well lo- 
cated in large city of the Middle West. Machinery and 













ting promptly. 







SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in advance. 
Sample copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances payable 
to The Inland Printer Company. 


When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the fol- 
lowing issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by remit- 


Foreign Subscriptions—To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; to 
countries within the postal union, $5.00 a year in advance post- 
age prepaid. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 


equipment in very good condition. Have nice line of good pay- 
ing accounts and doing fair business. Inventory will far ex- 
ceed price asked. Wonderful opportunity for the right man to 
build up good paying business. Do not reply unless you have 
a substantial down payment. Will explain reason for selling 
through letter. C 229. 


FOR SALE—Well established, completely equipped trade com- 

position plant in mid-west; live city of over 100,000; 3 slug 
machines, 1 type and rule caster; all equipment in first- class 
condition. Buyer must have $8,000 cash to pay down; terms for 
balance can be arranged. Excellent opportunity for practical 
man. Description and reason for selling on application. C 269. 








PRINTING BUSINESS AT SACRIFICE—Nine-year commer- 










Mer., 






Circus, London, E. C., 
Alex. 







Cowan & 








Johannesburg, South Africa. 











FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 


The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., Donald F. Hunter, 
2, 3, & 4, Cockspur Street, London, 


Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
England. 


Sons Nag ernie General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 


F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 
John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and 


S. W. 1., England. 


Benjamin N. Fryer, c/o Newspaper News, Warwick Building, 
Hamilton Street, Sydney, N. S. W. Australia. 


Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, Helsinki, Finland. 

Acme Agency, Casilla Correo 1136, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Maruzen Co., Ltd., 6 Niho, Tokyo, Japan. 

ORBIS, P. O. Box 240, Praha, Czechoslovakia. 

Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, 
S. Christensen, P. O. Box 536, Montreal, Canada. 


Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 


cial estab., 3 automatic jobs-cylinder; power-operated cut- 
ter, stitcher, and perforator; drill. Doing fair business, city in 
Oklahoma—low overhead. Several other business connections 
reason for selling. $5,000.00 Terms. C 274. 





KEEP YOUR PLANT BUSY! We furnish 40 Profit-Making, 

Tried and Tested Printing Plans prepaid for $1.00. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Advertising Course $1.00. Also 50 Mail-Order 
Plans for $1.00. ASSOCIATED MANAGEMENT, 5120-IP Oak- 
land Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR SALE—well-equipped job shop in good Florida town, 
doing good business. Opportunity for right man. Write T. 
R. Puckett, 305 Gardenia St., West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Competent printer and platen pressman to invest $2000 in 
going plant 200 miles from Chicago. Specializing in bank 
supplies. C 275. 








FOR SALE 





This advertisement is directed to 25 printers only who are in- 

terested in receiving a full set of the Tucker Letterhead 
Idea Service (12 issues) including Issue No. 13 FREE, at the 
remarkably low price of only 50c per copy. More than 135 out- 
standing, type-set letterhead designs for only $6.00. Remem- 
ber, there are no more than 25 sets available. Send your order 
now—don’t wait. TUCKER LETTERHEAD IDEA SERVICE, 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. 








Advertise in The Inland Printer, then 
you tell printers and sell them, too 





DAYTON—3—Knife Book Trimmer. Baum Folding Machine 

¢55. Dexter Folder, Catalogue $191, equipped with Cross 
Feeder. Christensen Gang Stitcher #C13, 5 sections. #2 Miehle 
Press, with Dexter Cross Feeder and Extension Delivery. 
Wonderful condition. Rodale Press, Emmaus, Pa. 





68” Miehle 5-0 Special, also Miehle horiz. for sale. Both operat- 














Get your free copy of this new 
bulletin—"10 Ways to Avoid Offset.” 
Valuable—practical—shows how to save 
money — improve presswork. 








E. J. KELLY CO 






ing, perfect condition. 5-0 Special has ext. del. Dexter pile 
suction feeder, spiral gears, auto. fountain trip. Price $3,250; 
horiz., $2500. The M. Franklin Printing Co., 538 S. Wells St., 
Chicago. 


GOING INTO OFFSET OR PHOTO-ENGRAVING? Write for 

Bargain List Cameras, Lenses, Screens, Printing Frames, 
ete. Can save you 50% on many items. W. L. MOORE, 4829 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 








BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book 

sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for partic- 
ulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CO., 720 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill 














Vv 





e 








Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. No 314445. 






TI-P| COMPANY, 708 E. 18TH 








VW iIRUBBER 
PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 


Make your own tint plates 
—Print perfectly on all 
a all inks on 
all papers. 


Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 


Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


COMPLETE LUDLOW pot. elec. Cutler-Hammer unit, re- 
placed with gas installation, in A-1 condition. Bargain. 
First $100 check takes it. Ledger, Broken Arrow, Okla. 





TASOPE Low Cost, guaranted photo-engraving equipment 
for news pictures. Write Albert W. Flaherty, 512 Third St., 
Antioch, California. 





WRITE ADS? Any kind. Ask for proofs note zippy, “- 
pensive little black cuts. Harper’s, 283-k E. Spring St., 
lumbus, Ohio. 

















MEGILL’S Spring Tongue 


eatant 


GAUGE PINS 





QUICK ON ... The universally pop- 
ular Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, 50c set 


of 3 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
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MEGILL’S 
FOR JOB 
PRESSES 


The Pioneer in 1870 





Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Grip- 
per Fingers, etc. The original—and the best. 
Circular on request. 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 








GAUGE PINS 


MEGILL’S Double Grip 


GAUGES 


Patent 





763 Atlantic Avenue 


Brooklyn, New York .. used 


. adjustable . 
for any stock. $1.75 set of 3. 


VISE GRIP . 
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MIEHLE No. 4 Cylinder Press, 4 rollers, 3-phase A. C. equip. 
operating on floor, $490.00. Need floor space. 
Franklin Associates, Inc., Rockford, IIl. 


MODEL 14 LINOTYPE, perfection stitcher, Country Campbell 
press. Oxford Press, Oxford, Ohio. 








FOR SALE—50-inch Oswego auto cutter; in first-class con- 
dition. C 5. 








HELP WANTED 


OFFSET SUPERINTENDENT--A leading quality photo-en- 

graving house about to establish a trade service is seeking 
a first-class man to supervise the manufacture of litho plates. 
Necessary qualifications are an all-embracing knowledge of 
camera, colour and tone values in negatives, deep etch, dot 
etch, the making of albumen and deep etch plates, the diag- 
nosing of problems in offset lithography, the instruction and 
training of others to produce only the highest grade of work. 
To such a man we can offer a splendid opportunity for the fu- 
ture in a fertile, uncrowded field. Unless you can meet the 
above specifications, it is useless to apply. Write Box C 279, 
giving full details of present employment and general busi- 
ness and personal background, with references; and please 
don’t forget to mention salary requirements. All information 
will be considered strictly confidential. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 





Executives and Managers 





PRODUCTION MAN, estimator, customer contact. Practical 

printer with several yrs. exper. as foreman, superintendent, 
production mgr. City, country, large, small shop exper. Col- 
lege education. Will go anywhere. Excellent references. Sober, 
steady. Employed, but available on short notice. Full inform- 
ation on inquiry. C 277. 


PRINTING PLANT EXECUTIVE practical in all phases; 10 

yrs. in executive capacity. Under 40. Many requisites. Will 
assume full responsibility of reorganizing personnel or plant 
equipment to rehabilitate or increase production. Qualified in 
quality and quantity and able to handle people in the right 
manner. Replies CONFIDENTIAL. C 278. 


UNION GENERAL FLOORMAN, makeup, imposition (job or 

cylinder). Ludlow exper., layout, markup, (jobs or ads), es- 
timator, foreman, can produce at a profit. Due to reorg. avail- 
able now for progressive small or med. size plant, East or 
Southeast. Top refs. and assoc. C 276. 


SUCCESSFUL SUPERINTENDENT, now supervising one of 

largest, periodical, book and job plants in the East, desires 
a change for personal reasons. Have more than doubled this 
plant’s production, without additions to the original staff. 
Moderate salary. C 272. 


SUPERINTENDENT—PRODUCTION MANAGER—Past seven 
years in charge commercial plant of 40 employes, now seek- 
ing new connection as such or assistant in large plant. C 261. 

















Composing Room 


A-1 LINO-INTER. OPERATOR—AII compositions; 2 gal. solid 

8 per hour, accurate; care mach. Single 23 yrs. old, reliable; 
best refs. college education. Go anywhere on reasonable no- 
tice, pending wages. Write “Operator” 544 Broad Blvd., Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Ohio. 


COMPETENT MCH.-OPERATOR, ad-job printer, can operate 

presses. Union; 20 yrs. exp.; city or country shop. Capable 
foreman. Have had adv.-editorial exp. Family, sober. Ref. Go 
anywhere at once. Box 95, Halsey, Oregon. 











LINO. OPER., 6 yrs. exp., 14% gal. per hr. Young, single, good 

habits, non-union, clean proofs. Desires steady sit. on daily 
or good weekly. Go anywhere. Write Raymond Phillips, 1623 
Taylor Ave., Elkins, W. Va. 


TYPOGRAPHER—All-around printer, production and layout 

experience. Not an artist, but can make roughs for composi- 
tors. Can handle men, and enjoy contact with customers. Age 
40, married, union. C 273. 


FOREMAN-PRINTER-OPERATOR desires steady situation. 
Small daily or large weekly, 14 years experience ads, make- 
up, machine. F. P. O., Box 468, Suffolk, Va. 


ALL-AROUND PRINTER or working foreman; city, country 
experience, floor. Married reliable. L. H. Gau, 509 Cherry, 
Anaconda, Montana. 


COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN experienced in high grade 
printing. Capable executive. C 267. 


LOCKUP-LINEUP OK. Capable taking charge. Address C 268, 
The Inland Printer. 




















Pressroom 





FULLY EXPERIENCED TUBULAR PRESSMAN. Stereo. 24 
years experience in Commercial work. Permanent, reliable, 
references. Bruce Brand, 724 E. Maple, Enid, Okla. 


PRESSMAN Cylinders or Offset Presses, wants position. Fa- 
miliar Job Cylinders. 20 years experience, Halftone, Job 
and Color. Pacific Coast preferred. C 978. 








Miscellaneous 





ARTIST—LETTERER—DESIGNER. Ben Day, film work, etc., 
for modern photo-offset lithography. Competent. Wide ex- 
ae on commercial letter heads, checks and label work. 


. 








Keeping in Touch 


GHOST COPY WRITER—The kind of advertising we 
like best is the kind someone else writes for us. Mr. Albert 
Murray, president of the Murray Printing Company, of 
Cambridge, Mass., did a swell 
job for us in his own house 
organ, ‘On the Surface.’’ He 
devotes the first page of a recent 
issue to a story on our Everyday 
inks called “IPI Goes Modern.” 
The handsome lithographed 
\ Everyday cans certainly look 

beautiful on the ink shelf, says 
Mr. Murray. In addition, they are easy to open and close, 
and the ink is of first quality. Thanks, Mr. Murray! 





oe 








In view of the current Vitamin craze, we feel it necessary 
to announce another distinctive feature about IPI inks. 
They positively do not contain Vitamins A, B, C, D, EorG. 


HOT LIPS—Certain pressmen at the Pace Press, of New 
York City, were all over lipstick recently. This was strictly 
in the line of duty, however. They were printing little 
lipstick sample cards for a famous 
Fifth Avenue cosmetician, and it 
was a delicate job matching the 
lipstick in inks. The printed lips 
had to look moist and tempting, 
so the matches were made from 
fresh, moist lipstick. IPI tech- 
nicians did the matching job, and 
the resultant print was so deli- 
cious looking that Miss Hollywood"1939 would be jeal- 
ous. If only they had let us match the lipstick from life! 





A story in U. S. CAMERA credits a modern philosopher with 
this definition of a fanatic: “a person who redoubles his 
efforts after he loses sight of his objective.” 


ROSEBOWLERS REWARD—Those students down at 
Duke University can edit yearbooks just as well as they 
can play football. Duke’s latest ‘‘All-America’’ honor is 
for its yearbook, THE CHANTI- 
CLER. This award is given by the 


iC National Scholastic Press Associ- 
i . 

ation, and THE CHANTICLER was 
Y the only annual east of the Mis- 


sissippi to receive “All-America” 
rating. The Edwards & Broughton 
Company of Raleigh deserve the 
credit for printing this prize-win- 
ning annual. And they used IPI Holdfast ink for the job. 
Holdfast is ideal for yearbook printing because it helps 
to bring out all the depth and beauty of fine halftones. 


“This is a television year,” says the president of a big 
radio company. We may be forced to throw away our 
crystal set before long. 


“Keep in touch with IPI.” 
INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK 


DEPT. I.P.U., 75 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A ready reference buyers can depend upon for sources of 


supply. Manufacturers: This Business Directory offers good 






Buyers’ Guide 


visibility at low cost for smaller advertisers and extra lines of larger advertisers. A listing of your products here reaches 


influential buyers when buying is done, and clinches sales. Note our policy permits display—for low rates, see below. 





Adhesive—for Mending and Mounting 


TAPE X 
‘ flexible Chemical solution, unaffected by 
heat or water. Used for MENDING or 
OVERLAPPING BELTING of any MATERIAL 
without sewing or lacing. 
@ Ideal for mounting to Wood or Metal. 
Prices: Quarts, $3.50; Pints, $2.00 Postpaid 


S S RUBBER CEMENT CO. 
3438 North Halsted St. Chicago, Ill. 














Air Conditioning—Humidifying Systems 





B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., 
Chicgo, Ill. Write for pamphlet “Air 
Conditioning and Humidity Control.” 





Art Work and Cuts 








ANY ORAWING, MAXIMUM TIME 2 HOURS 
95 Af. INCLUDES oem 

wD Neat 
§ YROALT 417 SOUTH 


Zinc CUT/ 
LETTERING *# ILLUSTRATION 
ZImC CUT, MAXIMUM SIZE 4 $Q. INCHES 


DEARBORN ST 
WEBSTER 7586 
CHICAGO 





Bookkeeping Systems,Printing Schedules 





EXTRA PROFIT From 
Specialties ... Check Those 
Advertised in Buyers’ Guide 





Camera Bellows 


UNITED CAMERA CO., INC., Bellows 

made to order for all types of photo- 
engravers’ cameras. 1515 Belmont Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


Card Cases 
WITH YOUR AD, 3c. BUILD BUSINESS. 


De Luxe levant grain. Samples 10c. 
Schramm, 113 S. Louise, Glendale, Cal. 














Commencement Invitations 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS and 
other engraved stationery. Samples 

with discount to printers. Siegrist En- 

hata Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City, 
oO. 








County Record Books 





County Record Books, Ruling, Binding. 

Get your share of this business,—good 
prices, liberal discounts to printers. Tom 
L. Ketchings Co., Natchez, Miss. 





FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG— 

Complete Catalog of Printing Costs— 
40 Sections. Bookkeeping Systems for 
Printers—Send for free descriptive fold- 
ers. PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Electric Motors 


Knife Grinding Service 


THE KELLETT COMPANY, Inc., 525 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. Expert knife 

grinding, saw filing, cutting sticks, slip 

powder. Satisfaction guaranteed. 








Lacquering and Varnishing 


AMERICAN FINISHING CO., 500 S. Pe- 
oria St., Chicago, Ill. Finishers to the 
lithographing and printing trades. 








Linoleum or Basswood Printing Plates 


POSTERS, COLOR TINTS, etc., cost less 

hand engraved on new Celluloid-sur- 
faced plates. Send sketch. Barter Bros., 
529F So. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. Low 
prices to trade. 








Matrices 











PRECISION £ ENGRAVED 
MATRICES 


@ FOR ALL TYPECASTING MACHINES @ 
TRADE MARKS, SIGNATURES, HEADS, ere. 


ROSS~ADSEAL, INC. 
LORD and DAVIDSON STS. INDIANAPOLIS 























CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CoO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and _ control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, III. 





Books 


Electrotypers’—Stereotypers’ Machinery 





BOOKS on all engraving and printing 

processes, offset, art, photography, 
silk screen, block cutting, etc. Size and 
screen finders and other helps. List free. 
Commercial Engraving Publishing Co., 
34-V North Ritter Ave., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 





Bronzing Machines 





MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—for all 

presses. Also some rebuilt’ units. 
Write C. B. Henschel Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 





Calendars and Calendar Pads 


1940 CALENDAR PADS, sizes from 1x14 

to 10%x22, in black and white, India 
tint, red and black, red and blue, brown 
and white, maroon and brown, reverse 
blue; fish pads, 8-months-at-a-glance 
pads, gold cover pads. Write for catalog. 
Goes Lithographing Company, 35 West 
61st Street, Chicago, 53K Park Place, 
New York. 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., gen- 

eral offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, Cicero, 
Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 





Embossing Composition 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — 

Easy to use hardens like iron; 5% by 
9% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 205 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, II1l. 





For Special Logotypes, slides, trade- 
mark and nameplate matrices for In- 

tertypes, Linotypes, Ludlows, write Im- 

print Matrix Co., Moravian Falls, N. C. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 

West Baltimore Avenue, Detroit, Mich- 
igan—Complete engraving equipment 
and supplies, also special equipment 
manufactured. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CoO., gen- 

eral offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, Cicero, 
Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 


TASOPE’—AURORA, MISSOURI. Manu- 
facturers of modern photoengraving 
equipment. Catalog furnished on request. 














Printing Presses 





Envelope Presses 


LIGHTNING SPEED envelope press, 

sizes 5 to 12, 10M to 18M per hour. Used 
by Public Printer. POST MFG. WORKS, 
671 Diversey, Chicago. 








Glues, Gums, Paste 





CALENDAR PADS—BLOTTERS. 1940 

Calendar Pad Catalog now ready. Over 
70 different sizes and styles. A pad for 
every purpose. Also our new Art Adver- 
tising Blotter Catalog illustrated in full 
color. Write for catalog in which you are 
interested. Joseph Hoover & Sons Co., 
Market and 49th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 

COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready 
for shipment; the best and cheapest on 
= market; write for sample books and 
prices. 


WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers. 
Do your own imprinting. Advertising 
Novelties, Fans, Book Matches. Write 
for particulars. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


eo, SELECTION IN_ CALEN- 








, Sheet pictures, and pads at 
lowest Wey Sample line $.75. WEISS 
CALE AR CO., 
reg Michigan. 


3696 E. Forest Ave., 





94. 





es Glues for Every Need — 
WESTERN 2nesives 


COMPANY 
Manufacturers: GLUES, PASTES, GUMS 
for the PRINTING and ALLIED TRADES 
Chemists and Specialists in All Glue Problems 


5409 W. Lake St., Chicago — ESTebrook 1157 














Instruction—in Advertising Layouts 


Study FRANK H. YOUNG‘S 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 


Mr. Young, international layout 
at Home authority, offers practical home 
study course endorsed by advertising executives, 
printers, graduates. Individual instruction. Easy 
terms. Write Dept. D-49 for free details 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, IIl. 











COLUMBIA Offset Presses; K & G label 

and embossing presses. COLUMBIA 
PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 2 La- 
fayette Street, New York City. 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., stereo- 

type rotary presses, stereo and mat- 
making machinery, flat-bed presses, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 








Printers’ Supplies 





SUPER-SOLVENT the new marvelous 

type and roller cleaner. Samples. Per- 
fection Products Co., Est. 1924, 116 Earl 
St., Rochester, N. Y. 





Rollers 


sancecemaamnllt ty AND CHIPLESS 
—_————-All New ae ae 


3 3—12x18........ $6.00 
Subject to discounts of 10%, 20% and 
30%. Write for information to 
FAULTLESS ROLLER COMPANY 
103 Palmetto Street Montgomery, Ala. 











Rotogravure Presses and Equipment 


FRANKENTHAL, ALBERT & CIE, Gra- 
vure presses “Palatia.” Plants installed 

and guaranteed by experts. ALBERT 

MERZ, 2702 S. Compton, St. Louis. 








(Please turn to next page) 
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Rubber Printing Plate Vulcanizers 





H. H. H. ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC Vul- 
canizer and our proven methods insure 
precision rubber printing plates. H. H. 
Heinrich, Inc., 200 Varick St., New York. 





Sales Books 





Sell Sales Books, Cafe Checks, etc. Ask 
for Free samples and Easy plan. 
Adams Bros. Factory, Topeka, Kans. 





Saw Filing 





Filing and Swaging the mechanical way, 

75c. Amazing results. EMPIRE TYPE 
FOUNDRY, 2 om N. Y. Oldest 
Foundry in U. S. 





Saws 





We buy, sell, and rebuild, and modernize 
Miller Saws. Send for full details. Wal- 
lin Mfg. Co., 1122 Harney, Omaha, Nebr. 





Special Printing 


TICKETS IN STRIPS, Rolls, Coupon 
Books, Reserved Seats, any Numerical 

Jobs. Done at a profit for you. The To- 

ledo Ticket Co., Dept. P, Toledo, Ohio. 








Steel Chases 


Cle} 


ity 
STYLES AND SIZES ON REQUEST 
SANDBLOM STEEL CHASE CO. 








ELECTRIC WELDED SILVERBRIGHT 


STEEL CHASES 


with oversize beste manne for 























429 8. Clinton St. Chieago, 111. 
Stock Cuts 
CUTALOG 
STOCK CUTS 


Showing thousands of 
ready-made cuts; it is 
free; write today 


COBB SHINN 


721 Union St. 
Indianapolis Indiana 








Typefounders 


O. K. LIGHT TYPE FOUNDRY, 910 West 

Van Buren St., Chicago. Attractive 
Sales Plan for dealers everywhere. Write 
for territory. 


MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
DRY, the big type foundry of the 
West. Free catalog. Wichita, Kansas. 


THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Producers of fine type faces. 

















Wire 


SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 

—Backed by eighty years of wire 
drawing experience. Supplied on spools 
or in coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEAL- 
ERS EVERYWHERE. 


SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufac- 
turers of stitching wire from special 

quality selected steel rods. Quality and 

service guaranteed. Fostoria, Ohio. 











Zinc Halftones 


UNMOUNTED ZINC ETCHINGS and 

square-finish zinc halftones, 8 sq. 
inches or less 95c net. Write for price 
list. Marshall Newspictures, Inc., Box 
173, Indianapolis, Ind. 











Extra Sales trom Buyers’ Guide 


RATES—If no display or cuts, three 35- 
letter lines, $19.00 a year, in advance; 
each line additional, $5.00 a year. Display 
copy accepted in single column, 1 inch or 
slightly deeper—l1 inch per insertion 12 t. 
$9.00, 6 t. $10.25, 3 t. $11.50, 1 t. $12.75; 
each additional agate line, 12 t. 67c, 6 t. 
73e, 3 t. 82c, 1 t. 9le. Payable monthly in 
advance. Final closing date, 26th of pre- 
ceding month. 










“COWAN” 


(BALL BEARING) 
Perforators 


For Cylinder 
Presses 








SPECIAL 
Y 


Our perforating wheels are standard 
for SNAPOUT and other commercial 
forms. Special wheels made on order. 
Many of the largest printers, making a 
specialty of blank forms, use “Cowan” 
Ball-Bearing Perforators for accuracy 
and good results. 


Please 
state type 
of press to 
be fitted 
when writ- 


Morgan Expansion Roller 
Truck Co. PARK W. COWAN 
320 Markham Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 
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INSTRUCTION CHART 
Telling step hy step 


HOW TO MABE 
PHOTO-OFFSET PLATES 


If you have or are consid- 
ering Photo-Offset, you'll 
be helped by our Chart 
telling in non-technical 
language how to make 
press plates—for all 
makes of offset presses. 
Formulas for use in each 
step are given. Nothing to 
confuse or mystify even 
beginners. Start right— 
get this FREE Chart. We'll 
gladly help you. 


LITHO coemieat 


and SUPPLY CO. 
63 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 


























Complete in 3 volumes, 
it will teach you how to 
figure the cost of any 
kind of printing and 
pave the way for a man- 
agement position. 

This is your opportu- 
nity, don’t be satisfied 
with a low paid job all 
your life. Take the first 
step today. 

Write for complete de- 
tail and easy method of 
paying as you go. 


JACK TARRANT SCHOOL 


OF ESTIMATING 
Dept. 5, 105 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO 

















































9511 25¢ 9498 
One inch 9501 35c¢ 35¢ 9502 35¢ 


A full line of Typecast Cuts—for _Automobile, 
Oil Products, Federal agencies, etc. 
Special designs made to order. 


STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY 


VERMONTVILLE, MICHIGAN 


























The Improved 


SPRAYOMATIC 

_ Offset Eliminator 

Is 

NEW and DIFFERENT! 
@ New Type Gun 
@ New Type Switch 
@ Complete Air Operation 
@ Simplified Finger Tip Control 
@ No Wearing Parts 

Write for full details to 


SprayOmartic PRODUCTS Co. 
1120 Harrison Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Pioneers of Portable Spray Units 















AMERICAN 








BEST ON ANY 
PRINTING PRESS 


Try Them 











AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 


1342 North Halsted Street, Chicago, Ilinois 
735 East Ohio Street, Indianap 
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Pressroom Supt.: “Patching makeready again, Joe?” 


Pressman: “Yeah. Third time on this run. This tympan just 
can’t take it.” 




















Paper Salesman: “Cromwell Tympan ends makeready troubles 
due to tympan failure. It’s unconditionally guaranteed.” 


The Boss: “Let’s try a roll, Bill.” 


Pressroom Supt.: “Okeh, but brand names don’t mean a thing. 
All tympans are alike.” 




















Pressman: “We're rolling right along. No unnecessary stops for 
spotting and patching with this tympan.” 
Pressroom Supt.: “Yes, now I’m convinced Cromwell Tympan 


is better than other tympans. We’re turning out finer looking 
work at lower costs.” 





HF is why Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan helps 
you turn out better looking presswork at lower costs. 
Exclusive manufacturing processes impart to it a high tensile 
strength, a calipered uniformity, a resistance to oil, moisture 
and atmospheric changes—backed by an unconditional guar- 
antee. Cromwell Tympan is the choice of thousands of lead- 
ing printers throughout the world. It comes in rolls or sheets, 
accurately cut to fit any high speed press. Order today from 
your local Cromwell distributor. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER CO. 


4801-29 S. WHIPPLE STREET 


CHICAGO; ILL. 








PHILLIP P. MANN, proprietor of York Composition Company 
in York, Pennsylvania, one of the country’s most successful com- 
position houses, says . . .”Twenty-three years ago | bought one 
Intertype and went into the composition business. | figured out 
right then and there that a man had to put out a superior product 
to be a success in the trade composition business. The first and 
most essential step in this direction was to make sure of good 
slugs and dependable equipment. | found out in short order that 
my Intertype was giving me what | wanted. 

“Meeting with a satisfactory measure of success, | later 
bought my second Intertype ... then the third... until today my 
plant has SIX modern Intertypes working day and night. 

“! have always made it a strict rule to keep my machines 
in perfect running order, trading them in whenever | thought 
it in the interest of better and faster production. My plant has 
also made it a point to install all of Intertype’s new develop- 
ments, such as the Quadding and Centering Device, and these 
developments have paid me handsome dividends. 

“Needless to say, | am willing to hand over a lot of the credit 
to Intertype for my success. ... My four sons and | hope we may 
enjoy twenty-three more years of the same excellent service.” 


INTERTYPE ¢ 360 Furman Street ¢ Brooklyn 


TEXT IN 10 POINT FUTURA DEMIBOLD WITH OBLIQUE 


23 YEARS 
OF COMPLETE 


SATISFACTION 








